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THE PROSE ROMANCES OF 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
(Longmans’ Pocket Library) 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL | POEMS BY THE WAY 
THE HOUSE OF THE | THE SUNDERING FLOOD 
WOLFINGS 2 vols.) 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF | THE WATER 
JASON WONDROUS 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE vols.) 
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MOUNTAINS (2 vols.) WORLD’S END (2 vols.) 
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Price of each volume: Cloth, $0.75 net; 
leather, $1.00 net 


Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University 
The Policy of the United States Towards 

Industrial Monopoly 


WuitmMan Kwnavutu, Ph.D. 
$2.00. 


OF THE 
ISLES (2 


By OSWALD 8vo. Paper 


covers. 


The Civil Service of Great Britain 


A Study of the History of Competition and of Intel- 
lectual Aristocracy 
By Ropert Moses, Ph.D. 8vo. $2.50. Paper covers, $2.00. 


The Westminster Library 


The Early Church in the Light of the 


Monuments 
A Study in Christian Archeology. By the Riecutr Rev. 
Mer. A. S. Barnes, M.A. With 37 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xx+223. $1.50 net. (Postage 10 
cents. ) 


Books for Lent 


The Life In Grace 
By Rev. Water J. Carry, Pusey House, Oxford. 
am Introduction by the BisHor or Lonpon. 
8vo. $0.90 net. (Postage 6 cents.) 
“I have read it carefully through twice, and I find 
it « hopeful, clear, stimulating, and, above all, a real 
book.”—From the Bishop of London's Introduction. 


Life’s Power: a Word of Help for the Days 

By the Rey. Jesse Brett, L.Th., Chaplain of All Saints’ 
Hospital, Eastbourne. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. $1.00 net. (Postage 6 cents.) 


Faith and the Faith 
The Bohlen Lectures, 1914. By Samvuert Hart, Dean of 
Berkeley Divinity School. Crown 8vo. Pp. xii+144. 
$0.80 net; by mail, $0.86. 


With 
Crown 


Educational Aims and Civic Needs 
By James H. Baker, M.A., LL.D., President of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Author of “Education and Life,” 
“American Problems.” 12mo. Pp. vili+183. $0.90 
net; by mail, $0.97. 


American Citisen Series 


Edited by ALtBpert BusHNELL Hart, LL.D. 
Public Opinion and Popular Government 
A. 


LAWRENCE LoweLt, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo. 2.25 net; by mail, $2.38. 
“Lowell and Bryce are, in short, for the whole 
English-speaking world, the leading constitutionalists 
of the day. . It shows that Dr. Lowell may be 
placed nearly on a level—and no greater praise can be 
given to any man—with Bagehot . . .A highly in- 
teresting book.”—-A, V. Dicey in the Nation. 


The Medical Inspection of Girls in Secondary 
Schools 


By CATHARINE CuiIsHoLMm, B.A., M.D., Medical Inspector 
of the Girls’ High School, Manchester, England. 
With 6 Diagrams. S8vo. Pp. xii+208. $1.10 net. 
(Postage 7 cents.) 


Vices in Virtues and Other Vagaries 
By the Author of “The Life of a Prig,” etc. 
Pp. vili+96. $1.20 net. (Postage 7 cents.) 
ConTents: The Vices of Gardening—The Vice of 
Loving without Liking—The Ungentlemanliness of 
Ladies—The Fool and His Adjective—The Vice of 
Common Sense—Vices in Charities—Talking to Think— 
The Joys of Indigestion—The Vice of Unselfishness— 
The Vice of Being Too Previous—Reviewing—The Vice 
of Finishing—Fleeting Pleasures—Principles—Misers, 
Ancient and Modern—Ill-health as a Profession, 


The Sorrow Stones 

Unfinished Story. By Mavup E. Witiiams. Crown 
8vo. Pp. vili¢+285. $1.35 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 
“IT have never read a book in which human speech 
was so perfectly rendered; and for that alone Miss 
Williams's work would be memorable. ‘The 
Sorrow Stones’ is very beautiful and very moving.” 
The Bookman, London. 


The Energy System of Matter 


A Deduction from Terrestrial Energy Phenomena. 
By JAMes Werr. 8vo. $2.00 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 

This volume is designed to present an entirely new 
concept of the association of matter and energy based 
on a rational coérdination of experimental phenomena 
and entirely uninfluenced by speculative considerations. 

“An interesting book in which the author discusses 
some of the results of his study of natural phenomena 
in research work in physics, extending over many 
years. It is clearly written and an interesting 
book to read. All physicists should become familiar 
with the views here advanced School Science 
and Mathematics. 


Aniversity of London Historical Series 
The Reign of Henry VII, from contemporary 
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8vo. 
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FEDERALIST 


Millted, with an introduction, by Writs 
Renwert Monee, Professor of Municipal 
Government tn Harvard University 


12mo. Cloth. 202 pages. $1.00 


Designed to meet the needs of college 
students, thie volume presents a carefully 
edited selection of the = significant pa- 
pers from The Federalist. In clearness both 
of thought and expression, these letters of 
Hamilton, Jay and Madison on the Conatita- 
tion are unsurpassed in American political 
Hterature The text used is, for the first 
time, that of the original collected edition, 
revised by Madison in 1788 
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na HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 
COLLECTIONS 


THE DIARY OF 
JAMES K. POLK 


DURING HIS PRESIDENCY—1845 to 1849 


Edited and annotated by MiLo MILTON 
Quaire, Associate Professor in Lewis In- 
stitute of Technology; with Introduction 
by Anprew C. McLaven.iwn, Head of the 
Department of History, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Four volumes in box. Price 820.00 net. 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO., Publishers 


All serious students of American History 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Chicago His- 
torical rite for the publication of the 
Diary. . - The reader who undertakes 
the perusal “of the four volumes will find 
them more Interesting than most novels.— 
New York Sun. 

A work of great importance to our gen- 
eration and especially to the historian.— 
William EB. Dodd, in Louisville Herald. 

Of the historical value of this diary there 
can be no doubt. . Above all, this 
book Is vivid, bitter, past politics.— 
New York Tribune. 

The publication 
event of first-class 
Transcript. 

A notable addition to the source mate- 
rials for the study of the middle period of 
United States history . perhaps the 
most important publication in the fleld of 
American history.—Francie W. Shepardson 
in Chicago Tribune. 

I found it Indispensable to an accurate 
knowledge of the period of which it treats. 
- « .« In my judgment the Chicago His- 
torical Society has made good its raison 
d'etre by that work alone, and has earned 
the gratitude of all future generations of 
historical students and workers by rescu- 
ing from oblivion so important a record of 
our country’s history.— Horace White (18 
West Sixty-ninth St.. New York City). 

I should be very greatly pleased to have 
this important, valuable, and very well edit- 
ed book, on the publication of which the So- 
elety is to be congratulated.—Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH, 
SHELLEY, AND KEATS 


Edited with introductions and notes 
by W. P. TRENT and JOHN ERSKINE, 
Professors of English in Columbia 
University. 


LL the poems of Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and Keats included in Pal- 


grave’s Golden Treasury are presented 
in this most recent addition to the 
Standard English Classics Series. The 
editors seek to make clear the nature 
and range of lyric poetry, and to pre- 
sent an adequate introduction to the 
poetry of one of the most brilliant 
creative periods of English literature. 


25 cents. 
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THE OPEN COURT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY has 
just issued a new complete 
Catalog of its Books on 
Sciences, Religions and 
Philosophies, of nearly 100 
pages, attractively arranged 
and voluminously illustrated 


Sent Free on Request. 


122 South Michigan Av., Chicago 
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Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
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By GARCIA DA ORTA 
1563 


Translated from the Portugmese by SIR 
CLEMBPNTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. With 
Botanical Notes by Sir George Birdwood, 
K.C.1.E. With 25 Mlustrations reproduced 
from the quaint engravings in ‘Historia 
Natural y Morale de las Indias,"’ por Jos. 
de Acosta, 1590. One Volume, smal! 4to. 
Beautifully printed in a large clear type, by 
Messrs. R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh, and 
bound in buckram. 


Price $10.25 net. 
Limited to 250 numbered Copies. 
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A Special Offer Worth While 


The Loening Post 


(NEW YORK) 


SATURDAY ISSUE 


contains, in addition to its financial supplement and usual 
columns of current news, a number of regular features of con- 
stant interest to newspaper readers both in the city and country 


Reviews of Books and Special Arti- 
cles by men who speak with author- 


Pages Devoted 
4 ity on matters relating to letters and 
to Literature po deny Soneviate atth writers, 


excerpts from the latest books, comment on current maga- 
zines, and miscellaneous literary matters. 
The week's happenings 
News of Army and Navy ,,° <> pappee 
branches of the regular service, and in the National Guard 
of the City and State, with special articles on army and 
navy prospects, plans and personnel. 


= Comprising a more com- 
The Religious News P age plete presentation of what 


is going on in the world of churches and religious discussion 
than is printed in any other New York newspaper. 


. A page devoted to the mod- 
What Women Are Doing 2 te eee int wpeste- 


tion of her part in the world’s work. Part of a special 
programme with daily features to chronicle woman’s 
= as homemakers, as artists, as mothers, as 

usiness women, as Civic workers. 3 


Theatrical and Musical Comment 


A page of theatrical news covering the 
English-speaking stage and of musi- 
cal news here and abroad gathered 
from many sources. 
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CHARLES F. McKIM 


A Study of his Life and Work 
By ALFRED H. GRANGER 


“A sympathetic and enthusiastic 
sketch of the life and work of one of 
the greatest leaders in the new Ameri- 
can architecture. >see wa a 
solute loyalty and enthusiasm Mr 
Granger depicts the man himself, with 
his passion for simplicity, for truth, 
for perfect beauty. His modesty, his 
wit, his bubbling humor, coupled with 
a certain sensitive restraint and self- 
repression; his generosity, his kind- 
ness to younger men; his fidelity to 
all high ideals are emphasized... . 
It is a book to be treasured by every 
lover of architecture."—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Lavishly illustrated. Bored $6.00 
net. Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston and New York 


















































McClure’s 
New Catalogue of 


Rare & Fine 
Imported 


BOOKS 


Selections from the finest 
collection in the country 


Copy sent free on request 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Dept. P. 218-24 S. Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
Trans-Atlantic Historical 
Solidarity 


Four Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in Easter and Trinity Terms, 1913, by 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Cloth.#vo, $1.75 


“It is a fascinating story as Mr. Adame 
treats it. . . . His analysis of the condi 
tions which finally determined the sway of 
State sovereignty in the South and of na 
tional sovereignty in the North is keen, 
candid and convineing His ex- 
amination of Lee's achievements an’ defe t 
as a commander is acute and of intense 
interest.’'"—New York Timea. 

For sale by a!l bookacllers 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 











The White Sapphire 


By LEE FOSTER HA AN. 

An absorbing mystery «tory along alto 
gether unusual lines, and not a little fun 
bat no murder and bloodshed. There is a 
go about every phase of the tale and « 
charming girl at the very crux of the 
situation, #17.25 net. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUER, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application. 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 








You want to know the truth about the Philippine Islands! 
The most important of accessions to United States territory! 


Now Ready. Prof. Worcester’s new book 


THE PHILIPPINES | ano present 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER, Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular Government, 1901-1913, 
author of “The Philippine Islands and Their People,”’ etc. 


This timely, valuable, up-to-date and authoritative work is of especial interest just now, as the recently 
appointed administration has again sharply brought up the whole question of our policy with regard to the 
Philippines and their future. To impress on the American people the exact truth of the situation, is the 
primary object of the Hon. Dean C. Worcester’s new book, and this work will answer more questions on 


the subject than any other. 


Profusely illustrated with full-page plates. 





ON POLITICS AND HISTORY 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, 0. M. 


An important new work, a world- 
wide review of present conditions 
and future prospects, written with 
the deep insight, widespread inter- 
est, and high authority character- 
istic of this distinguished author's 
works 


Cloth, 81.00 net 


A WOMAN RICE PLANTER 
By PATIENCE PENNINGTON 


Introduction by Owen Wister. 

“Everyone who read ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’ should read ‘A Woman Rice 
Planter.’ 
South under the camera.”—Unity. 


“A book of rare charm... as en- 


tertaining as fiction.” 


Profusely tliustrated. $2.00 net 


Two volumes. 


$6.00 net. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


An Autobiography 

Colonel Roosevelt's Own Story of 
His Life. “A book of extraordinary 
personal fascination.” 

“The most readable book that has 
come from the press.” “No critic 
can deny either its human interest 
or its historical importance.” 

Richly illustrated. $2.50 net 


MEXICO 


The Wonderland of the South 
By WILLIAM E. CARSON 

A new, revised and up-to-date edi- 
tion of this timely work, giving an 
accurate picture of the country and 
the people. “It would be difficult to 
find a book upon this most inter- 
esting land which would be more 
satisfactory.” 

Profusely illustrated. $2.25 net 








It is a large part of the | 


The COUNTRYSIDE MANUALS 


I. THE SUBURBAN GARDEN GUIDE 


By Parker Thayer Barnes. 
“The best, most compact, and hand- 
lest of garden manuals published.” 
Cloth, 50 cents net 


Il. THINGS MOTHER USED TO MAKE 
By Lydia Maria Gurney. 
The good, old-fashioned, but ever 
new recipes for the best products of 
kitchen cookery, Cloth, 50 cents net 


_MOTHERING ON PERILOUS 


By LUCY FURMAN 


“A book as limpid, as refreshing, 
as invigorating as a mountain 
stream . . Reealling Myra Kelly 
e . her style is graceful and clear 
and her narrative . . the diary of 
a teacher among the mountain 
whites in Kentucky . . fascinat- 
ing.” 


Illustrated, $1.50 net 





THE TREASURE 


KATHLEEN NORRIS'’S New Novel 


By the author of “Mother,” etc. 


A new novel by this fascinating 


author, redolent again of the home | 


atmosphere and those intimate 
touches which make the book seem 
a part of the reader's life. 


Illustrated, 81.25 net 


SANDY 
S. R. CROCKETT’S New Novel 


By the avthor of “Patsy,” “The 
Stickit Minister,” etc. 


A hero this time, as captivating 
as Mr. Crockett’s previous attrac- 
tive heroine, “Patsy.” As satisfac- 
tory a novel as Mr. Crockett has 
ever written, full of life, vigor, wit 
and humor. Illustrated. $1.35 net 





VAN CLEVE 
MRS. WATTS’S New Novel 
By the author of “Nathan Burke,” ete. 


“Nothing but praise for ‘Van 
Cleve’... another true, red-white- 
and-blue American story . . . clean, 
sweet, wholesome thoroughly 
American in its good humor, charm 
and optimism . . . A good story told 
with skill.” Cloth, $1.35 net 





Leading reviewers unanimously declare that his new novel 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


is the best story ever written by 


JACK LONDON 


the versatile author of clever and popular tales, including “THE CALL OF THE WILD,” of which book alone 


“"The Valley of the Moon’ 


‘s as winning, 


ing the atmosphere of the open that heals and brings contentment . 


turesque, 
of praise.” 
int."—-Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Indianapolis New: 


wholesome, romantic, practical.”-——-N. 


Y. Tribune. 


Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


as genuine an idyl 


“A chant of triumph . 
“The most broad-minded and well-balanced story of Jack London's fa‘her- 
“The best story that Jack London has written.”—Boston Advertiser. 


over half-a-million copies have been sold. 


as one can desire . . breath- 
. American to the core. . pic- 
. &@ rapturous hymn 








On Sale Wherever 


Published at 
Books Are Sold 


64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1914. | act leaves President Wilson under great- 


er obligations than ever to Mr. Pindell. 
| 


The Week | 


The Foreign Affairs Committee's ap- 
proval of the arbitration treaties fore- 
shadows the early consummation of a 
great purpose which has long been 
thwarted by persistent opposition, and 
of which the prospects only a little 
while ago seemed highly doubtful. The 
service which the adoption of the trea- 
ties will render to the cause of peace 
can hardly be overestimated, whether 
viewed as an example and precedent in 
their general character, or regarded in 
their more specific bearing. We all re- 
member the way in which awful possi- 
bilities of undefinable danger to the na- 
tion’s honor were put forward in Presi- 
dent Taft’s time as objections to the 
ratification of general treaties of arbi-| 
tration; and later the Panama tolls 
question and other particular subjects of 
national solicitude have given motive 
for opposition. But it now looks as 
though, by the simple process of close- 
range common-sense persuasion, Presi- “tentative” form at present, and any- 
dent Wilson had succeeded in smoothing body 
out all the rough places that stood be- 
tween the treaties and their ratification. 


It is somewhat disconcerting to learn 





that no one appeared at the first hear- 
ing in Washington on the new Trust 
bills, and that the Committee has notice 
of but few who desire to be heard. An 
‘explanation could doubtless be found, 
/but it would not be very creditable. It 
may be that some who think of appear- 
ing in opposition to certain provisions 


|House in one form, passed in another, 


| ting its final and crucial shaping in con- 
ference. Possibly the opponents of the 
Trust bills are of the mind to wait till 
those méasures reach 
legislative stage. But such an attitude 
would be mistaken. 
tween the two Houses of Congress does 
|not give public hearings. 
vited now, we do not doubt 
faith, for the purpose of getting crit- 
\icism early. The bills are confessedly in 


They are in- 
in good 


who is able to point out serious 
| blunders or dangers in them ought to do 





so promptly. 


If the only qualifications for the nent | The report of the Interstate Com- 
of American Ambassador to Russia were! merce Commission, condemning and in- 
& sense of propriety and the ability to| ferentially prohibiting the granting of 
recognize the hard facts of a situation, | rebates or allowances, on through trans- 
the Nation would be glad to retract all | portation rates, to manufacturing com- 
that it has said regarding Henry M. | panies whose mills are connected with 
Pindell’s unfitness for the St. Peters | the railway by a short side track, has 
burg post. His letter of resignation | occasioned 
places him in far more amiable light| ences. It is clearly favorable to the 
than those ill-advised friends who were) railways, in that it strikes off payments 
instrumental in enticing him into an| made by them to such customers, esti- 
impossible situation. Even had Mr. Pin-| mated at not less than $15,000,000 per 
dell originally possessed the qualifica-| annum. But it also contains an unpal- 
tions for the Russian Ambassadorship, | atable hint. The advance in Eastern rail- 
his usefulness must have been destroy-| way rates now under consideration, the, 
ed by the circumstances attending his| report proceeds, “has a very definite and 
appointment; and one of the most im-| immediate relation to this proceeding,” | 
portant places in the diplomatic ser- | because “the very carriers that are aug- 
vice, in view of the questions that are | menting their expense accounts and dis- 
soon bound to come up between this sipating their revenues in this manner, 
country and Russia, would have remain- | to the extent of many million dollars a 
ed worse than unoccupied. One can | year for the benefit of a comparatively 
hardly blame Mr. Pindell for not send-| few shippers, are now complaining that 
ing in his resignation till he had been 
“vindicated” by the Senate. His rtent | 


two very different infer- 





- 
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mission to make a substantial increase 


in their general rate schedules.” From 


| this the inference was possible that the 


of the bills believe that the time is not) 
ripe. They may be recalling the cur-| 
rency bill, which was introduced in the} 
ito the Pacific railways? 


and had a like fate in the Senate, get- 


a more critical) Were made to mid-Western 


The conference be-| 


Commission, on that ground, would re- 
ject the application for an advance in 
rates. 


A good part of the outcry made by op- 
ponents of the Alaska railway bill over 
“the dangerous new policy” involved im- 
plies forgetfulness of our own history 
What have those who bear down so hard 
on the perils of “socialistic experimen- 
tation” in spending public money on a 
railway to say of the great subsidies 
Between 1862 
and 1872, the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific, with connecting lines, got grants 
of 33,000,000 acres, besides loans of mon- 
ey from the Treasury. Similar grants 
roads. In 
the twenty years ending 1871, Congress 
had voted more than 150,000,000 acres 
to railways engaged in Western develop 
ment. The question of such government 
thought of 


al assistance was then as 


one of expediency, not principle. 

The Senate is reported to be waiting 
for a lead from President Wilson on the 
bill. 


Burnett-Dillingham Immigration 


| Mr. Wilson is believed to be hostile to 


the literacy test embodied in the Dill, 
and we hope he will lose no time in mak- 
ing his position clear. In the face of 
great pressure Mr. Taft vetoed essen- 
tially the same bill, because it involved 
a revolutionary departure from an his- 
toric policy underlying the very spirit of 
What Mr. Taft found 
it possible to do, his successor should 


Let it be recalled 


our institutions. 


find it easier to do. 
that Mr. Taft, as a believer in Protec- 
tion, had to face the charge that he be- 
lieved in protecting the American manu- 
facturer against foreign competition, 
without protecting the American work- 
ingman against the competition of immi- 
grant labor. The charge cannot be form- 
ulated against the man who has gone 80 
far towards destroying tariff privileges. 
The case reduces itself to this: that the 
literacy test is not intended as a test, 
but as an instrument of restriction. Its 
proponents would be just as well satis 


fied with a physical test or a supernat- 


their present earnings are insufficient, ural test that would have the desired ef- 
and on that ground have asked our per-' tect of cutting down the flow of immi- 
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gration. What Mr. Wilson must decide 
is whether we have really come to the 
parting of the ways with our old tradi- 
tions, whether the “burden” of immigra- 


tion is greater than we can bear, and | 


whether we must now serve notice on 


the world that America can no longer | 


mean what through four centuries it has 
meant to humanity. 


That the number of unemployed in 
New York is greater this winter than 
usual, there seems every reason to be- 
lieve. The figures of the New York De- 
partment of Labor for the State, cited 
by Mayor Mitchel at the conference on 
the subject, confirm the conclusion de- 
rived from general impression; and, as 


the Mayor said, the situation is one that | 


demands attention, irrespective of com- 
parison with previous years. But that 
it demands care and forethought, as well 
as earnestness, in its treatment, should 
be impressed on the public mind by the 
remarks of Commissioner of Charities 
Kingsbury. He spoke of the widespread 
philanthropy in the city, and the ease 
with which free food and shelter are to 
ve had, as causes contributing to the 
swelling of the number of the unem- 
ployed and this consideration 
makes it plain that any measures of 
relief which may be taken must be of 


such character as to guard against any 


here; 


avoidable creation of fresh cases to re-| 
On the other hand, to let things) 


lieve. 
drift would be far from satisfying the 
demand of our time in the matter. 


Current notions about the plutocratic 
sncome of Western farmers are hardly 
borne out by the figures of a Govern- 
ment “survey.” The average capital in- 
vested in the 257 typical Illinois, Iowa, 
and Indiana farms, in the typical year 
1911, is $30,606. The farmer’s average 
receipts for the year were $3,076; his 
$1,138; leaving an 
average income of $1,938. The world 
casts an envious eye at this sum, with- 
out stopping to figure the $1,530 Inter- 
est on the average capital, which leaves 
labor a paltry 
We quote: 


average expenses, 


the owner's income 


$408! 


The assertion that farmers are making 
large profits Is erroneous. They are living 
on the earnings of their investment, not 
on the real profits of the farm. A farmer 
having an investment of $20,000, with no 


mortgage, may receive a minus labor in- 
come, yet have nearly $1,000 as interest on 
which to live. . 


| On official authority, this has value as 
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against popular impressions. But some 
| qualifications are obvious. The labor 
| earnings do not include food products 
furnished by the farm. The fact that the 
capital estimate is swollen by the great 
increase in land values within the dec- 
ade, and therefore represents unearned 
increment, is not mentioned. As for 
_the prevailing optimism concerning @ 
new day in agriculture, it is-not impair- 
ed at all. The majority of the farms 
earn far more than $1,938 yearly; it is 
only a minority of holdings, still man- 
aged as they were in 1875, that reduces 
the total. One of many illustrations is 
a table on “education as it affects farm 
earnings.” The farmer with a common- 
school training gets from $301 to $742 
for his labor; the man with a high- 
school training, from $651 to $1,268; | 
the college-bred farmer, from $796 to/| 
$1,721. 


The profit-sharing announcement made 
a day or two ago by the Farr Alpaca 
Company, of Holyoke, Mass., derived 
special interest from its coming so close 
upon the heels of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s announcement, which was a na- 
| tional sensation. It is locally explained, 
however, that the Holyoke company’s 
plan was maturing long before Mr. Ford 
startled the industrial world with his 
project; so that there is here no rela- 
tion of cause and effect. And it is upon 
‘the deliberate launching of such plans, 
by skilfully and prudently managed con- 
| cerns making good but not phenomenal 
profits, that the spread of the profit-shar- 
‘ing idea must depend. The Holyoke 
company’s arrangement is to give to 
each employee a bonus bearing the 
same percentage relation to the total of 
the wages he has received during the 
year as the annual dividend bears to the 
capital stock. Accordingly if, as is ex- 
pected, the shares of stock get this year 
an 8 per cent. dividend, a worker who 
has earned ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars 
a week will have for his share of the 
profits forty, sixty, or eighty dollars, re- 
spectively. This is not a bonanza, but 
it is a good thing; and if all goes well, 
it is subject to increase. 


The figures of automobile killings in 
New York city in the first month of 1914 
are such as to indicate that the year 
is to witness a further growth of the 








dreadfully increasing slaughter. The 


number is reported as twenty-eight for 
January. The total of these killings for 
1913 was 302, which is more than double 
the total for 191l—a startling showing. 
In 1912 the total was 221, as against 142 
in 1911, an increase of more than 50 per 
cent. in a single year. The National 
Highway Protective Association and the 
Association for the Prevention of Reck- 
less Driving are exerting themselves to 
procure such reform in the law and in 
its administration as will check this out- 
rageous taking of human life. By far 
the greater part of this automobile 
slaughter is caused by people driving for 
pleasure or desiring to save a few min- 
utes of time in getting from one point 
to another. The enormous passenger 
traffic of the trolleys caused only 108 
deaths, as against the 302 caused by au- 
tomobiles. Those who ride in automo 
biles are a small minority, fortunate in 
the possession of a luxury and a con- 
venience to which nine-tenths of the peo 
ple have no access. They have the bene 
fit of the use of the public streets in a 
degree far beyond what is commensur- 
ate either to their numbers or to any 
specific contribution they make towards 
the cost of the streets. To this nobody 
objects; but it is intolerable that they 
should be permitted to put the rest of 
the people in danger. 





We like the idea of General Coxey’s 
proposal to celebrate the twentieth an- 
niversary of the exploit that made him 
famous by leading another Army to 
Washington on May 1. This time he is 
to muster 500,000 unemployed in buck- 
ram, “and more if I can assemble them.” 
There ought to be no difficulty about 
this. General Coxey is now understood 
to be a comfortably rich man. If tramp- 
ing to Washington brought him wealth 
within twenty years, he should be able 
easily to recruit a large Army, with the 
sufficient word to the wise unemployed 
that like causes will be followed by like 
results. But it is no idle demonstra 
tion that General Coxey intends. He 
has a definite and sure remedy to pro 
pose. All that it is necessary for Con- 
gress to do to make everybody both em- 
ployed and happy, is to authorize the 
issue of a billion or two of “non-interest 
bearing bonds,” upon these bonds as 
security to base bank circulation, and 
then compel the banks to “lend money 
direct to the people.” There is a 
straightforward simplicity about this 
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which is the mark of genius. Direct 
primaries, dire-t legislation, direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators—who 
shall say that the fitting cap-stone of 
the arch is not direct loans of money 
to the people? It is certain that mil- 
lions will want such loans—and want 
them directly. 





The work of the Northwest Mounted 
Police in parts of Canada bears a grow- 
ing analogy to that which would lie be 
fore a State Constabulary here. Com- 
missioner Perry, for example, traces the 
“excess of crime” with which the force 
has dealt during 1913, among other fac- 
tors, to the difficulty of assimilating an 
immigrant population to Canadian stan- 
dards. The Mounted Police’s efficiency 
in preserving order over vast areas and 
among a shifting rural population is 
witnessed by his statistics. A force of 
763 officers and men, scattered through 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta, and 
Yukon Territory, made 15,443 arrests in 
the year, and procured 12,985 convic- 
tions. Most were for slight offences, 
only 44 murders being recorded; even 
vagrancy was repressed by 2,135 sen- 
tences. A proposal to supplant the 
Mounted Police by local authorities 
would be thought preposterous. Its 
established reputation for vigilance, 
quickness of action, and length of reach 
is alone a great moral force in suppress- 
ing violence. 





| this time is virtually over—can justify | 


munitions to a nation that might use! labor immigration to form a “federa- 
them against us? Is it more unpatriotic | tion of labor” which slowly induced al- 
to induce American labor to emigrate / most all unions to withdraw their regis- 
than it is to make American capital emi-' tration under the act. New Zealand be 
grate in the face of labor troubles? ing cut off by sea from ready importa 
Still another George, of the Harvester tion of workmen, they reasoned that a 
Trust and the New Nationalism, was genera] strike would infallibly reduce 
once of a mind to remove his mills from her to subjection; while the dependence 
New York State to Germany. Mr. Al-' of her 1,100,000 agricultural people on 
fred Washington might have argued imported manufactures made the ports 
that, by sending American farmers into 
Canada, he was far from disloyal; that 
he was, in fact, the agent of a process 
of peaceful penetration which at one 
time had patriotic Canadians seriously 


key positions. Upon the beginning of 
the strike, every vessel was abandoned, 
'every wharf emptied, the carters quit, 
the trolleys ceased running, and brick 
factory-hands, carpen 
“It 


layers, 
ters, and even shop-girls left work. 
would be hard to imagine a situation, 
writes the correspondent, “in which the 


masons, 


worried. 


High-handed is a mild term to de- 

doctrines of the syndicalist could be re 
scribe the action of the South African 
duced to practice with greater promise 
of success.” Yet the cities alone han 
dled the troubles. In Auckland, where 
10,000 men struck, 1,000 volunteers were 
called from the youths under compul 
sory military training, and they clear- 
ed the wharves. Two hours later 1,800 
farmers, representing a codperative as- 
sociation embracing thousands near the 
city, rode in and set to work under arms 
loading vessels. The same procedure 
in other cities resulted in the hurried 
formation of new unions under the arbi- 
tration act. In three weeks the strike 
was crushed, and without violence. “Syn 
dicalism and its methods have been ut 
'terly discredited,” writes the correspon- 
dent, “and those who cling to it have 


Government in deporting ten of the 
principal leaders in the recent general 
strike. The assumed justification is that 
it was done under warrant of martial 
law. But that the degree of martial law | 
in force in the Transvaal does not in- 
volve the suspension of civil law is plain | 
from the action of the labor leaders in 
appealing to the Supreme Court of the 
Union, with the Chief Justice's declara- | 
tion that if he had been aware of the| 
plans of the authorities he should have 
promptly enjoined them. Thus neither | 
legality nor expediency—the strike by 


an act whose consequences are bound to 
be extremely embarrassing for the Im- 





Washington testified under cross-exami- 
nation that he did not think it unpatriotic | 
or disloyal to circulate such matter.—[News | 


Item. 
The Washington charged with disloy- 
alty was not George, but Alfred, adver- 
tising manager of the Western Newspa- 
per Union, to whom Canada paid $42,000 
annually for supplying our rural news- 
papers with “patent insides” describing 
Canada as a farmer’s paradise. When 
Mr. Washington said that he did not 
think it disloyal to induce American 
farmers to expatriate themselves and 
become the subjects of a British mon- 
arch called George, he was telling the 
truth. He did not think of abstract 
matters, in the face of $42,000 worth of 
advertising space each year. But even 
if he had thought, a fine moral issue 
arises. Where does business end and 
patriotism begin? Is the business of ex- 
patriating American citizens’ more dis- 
loyal than the business of selling war 





perial Government and the Liberal par- 
ty. The Labor party in England has 
been at odds with its Liberal allies. | 
Some of the Liberal defeats in recent | 
bye-elections have been brought about, 
not at all by the Home Rule issue, as 
the Opposition has maintained, but by 
the defection of the Laborites who have 
named candidates of their own and split’ 
the normal Government majority. The 
South African incident will naturally 
widen the breach. Protests have already | 


gone up from trade-union quarters and 
the Radical press | servation is still the land’s best bulwark 
. | 


gone back to Australia.” 


The establishment of Confucianism as 
the state religion of China expressly 
with religious 


disclaims interference 


liberty, and embodies an ambition to 
set erring young China back on her an 
cient and native foundation of ethics, 
culture, and social principles. The attl- 
tude of tolerant missionaries has long 


been favorable to a system whose con- 


|against moral chaos. “There is in Con- 

| fucianism,” wrote Dr. John Ross in 

It would be hard to find a more dra-) China of last July, “nothing incompat!- 
matic tale than that furnished by an ble with the progress, social, political, 
Auckland correspondent to the Spring-| or spiritual, of the Chinese people. The 
field Republican on the recent collapse | missionary should claim Confucius as 
of syndicalism in New Zealand. Last) an ally, not oppose him as a foe.” If Con- 
October’s strike was really against the|fucianism is abandoned, parts of the 








world’s first compulsory arbitration act. 
English and Australian agitators, begin- 
ning in 1910, took advantage of a new 








country will lack a chief inspiration to 
maintenance of their ancient civiliza- 
tion. 
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THE “TRADE COMMISSION” BILL. 


It has been announced from Washing- 
ton that the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce will soon begin public 
hearings on the measure for an “Inter- 
A thorough 
and deliberate inquiry is of the highest 


state Trade Commission.” 


possible importance, because there are 


0 ae 
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|ly guarded. Under that law, the Com- 
|/missioner had authority, subject to the 
' direction of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, to investigate “the organiza- 
| tion, conduct, and management” of an 
interstate corporation. But the single 
|}avowed purpose of such inquiry was to 
gather data “which will enable the Pres- 
ident of the United States to make rec- 


very strong reasons why the bill, in the! 


form in which it was introduced in the} 


House of Representatives, should not be 


passed. The dispatches report certain 


modifications already made in commit-| 


tee; but these corrections touch its de- 


fects only in part. 


Mr. Wilson, in his speech of January | 


20, laid stress chiefly on the value of 
“the advice, the definite guidance and 
information,” which such a commission 
could provide, in the effort “to make 
definition possible, at any rate up to the 
limits of what experience has disclosed.” 
This description, framed as it was in 
general terms, contained much that was 
But it is details, quite as 


much as general purposes, which deter- 


suggestive. 


mine the character of such legislation, 
and the Clayton bill goes far beyond 
such provisions as the President's lan- 
guage would necessarily imply. 

It subjects to the direct and intimate 
supervision of the proposed commission 
not merely the “great corporations” to 


/ommendations to Congress for legisla- 
|tion”; the information was to be ob- 
tained for the President “only as he 
shall require,” and it was to be made 
public only “as the President may di- 
| rect.” 

The modifications now said to be 
|contemplated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House would 
prescribe that the inquisitorial powers 
|shall not cover such matters as trade 
| processes or lists of customers. This is 
an eminently proper change, but it fails 
|to reach the real evils of the measure 
'as it stands. Even with such amend- 
| ment, the bill would still compel the fil- 
‘ing with the new commission of inti- 
mately private information as to the 
|finances of any and every corporation 
| doing business across the border of -a 
State. It would authorize the publi- 
cation of such data at the Commission’s 
will—even though the company affected 
|had no public importance, and even 





which Mr. Wilson somewhat indefinite- | “hough such publication might gravely 
“all | jeopardize its business interests. 

gaged in commerce among the several Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, an ardent 
States or with foreign nations, except! Progressive and former chief of the Bu- 
common carriers.” It declares that this|Teau of Corporations, in his Jamestown 
body of incorporated enterprises, large | speech last week opposed most of Presi- 
and small alike, “shall furnish to the|dent Wilson’s policy towards corpora- 
regarding | tions, but approved of the Interstate 


ly referred, but corporations en- 


Commission” information 


their business, financial condition, and 
management “to such degree and extent, 
and in such form, as may be prescribed 
It gives the Com- 
mission or its agents “complete access to 
minutes, books, 


by the Commission.” 


all records, accounts, 
and papers of such corporations, includ- 
ing the records of any of their execu- 
tive or other committees.” It further 
provides that “the information so ob- 
tained shall be public records, and the 
Commission shall, from time to time, 
make public such information, In such 
form and to such extent as it may deem 
necessary.” 

A moment's consideration is enough 
to show the highly inquisitorial possi- 
bilities of such a law. ‘The act which 
created in 1903 the present Bureau of 
Corporations, was far more scrupulous- 


, 


| Trade Commission. What Mr. Smith’s 
own ideas on the general problem are 
|}may be judged from his somewhat naive 
restatement of Mr. Roosevelt's fulmina- 
tions of 1912 against the Sherman law. 
The attempt to check the big concentra- 
tion of business would “turn the hands 
of the clock back to the days of our 
fathers, to the era of the blacksmith’s 
forge, the grist-mill, the stage coach, 
and the cobbler’s bench.” This amusing 
nonsense is coupled with the familiar 
tirade against the Standard Oil disso- 
lution for not having been carried far 
enough; with the remark that “the Dem- 
ocrats are still fumbling blindly with 
the old notion that all we want is com- 
petition”; and with the suggestion that 
when a really monopolistic corporation 
is discovered, it be dealt with “by plac- 








ing a supervisor, for the time, in control 
of the company, to carry out the orders 
of the Commission.” 

Holding these fantastic ideas, Mr. 
Smith and his fellow-Progressives nat- 
urally ridicule all that is cautious and 
conservative in the Administration pro- 
gramme. But the plan for a Trade Com- 
mission gets his endorsement. “That 
point,” Mr. Smith declares, Mr. Wilson 
“got from the Progressive platform, for 
it was not in his.” The assertion is cor- 
rect. The Democratic platform of 1912 
merely declared for “the prevention of 
holding companies, of interlocking direc- 
torates, of stock-watering, of discrimina- 
tion in price, and the control by any one 
corporation of so large a proportion of 
any industry as to make it a menace to 
competitive conditions”; and it favored 
more drastic application of the Anti- 
Trust law itself, especially in its crim- 
inal provisions. The Progressive plat- 
form favored a strong commission, with 
“permanent active supervision over in- 
dustrial corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce,” and with enforcement 
of complete publicity. But even the Pro- 
gressive platform would have applied 
such supervision of interstate corpora- 
tions “to such of them as are of pub- 
lic importance,” and would have requir- 
ed complete publicity only “of those cor- 
porate transactions which are of public 
interest.” 


GOVERNMENT AS AN EXACT 


SCIENCE. 


I am much mistaken if the scientific spir- 
it of the age is not doing us a great dis- 
service, working in us a certain great de- 
generacy. Science has bred in us a spirit 
of experiment and a contempt for the past. 
It has made us credulous of quick improve- 
ment, hopeful of discovering panaceas, con- 
fident of success in every new thing... . 
I should fear utter destruction from a revo- 
lution conceived and led in the scientific 
spirit. 

These words are from an address de 
livered by a Princeton professor four- 
teen years ago. The fact that he is to 
day the President of the United States 
does not take away from their signifi- 
cance. He may, in the interim,. have 
changed his mind about some men and 
some measures, but he cannot have al- 
tered his fundamental attitude towards 
the methods of politics and the process- 
es of government. Indeed, his country- 
men now pretty well understand that 
though Woodrow Wilson is a doctor of 
philosophy, he is not a doctrinaire. If 
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anybody should seek to win his coun-| was blithely left on the lap of the gods, 


tenance for the idea that government and the bill was passed. It was also 
can be made an exact science, a refusal | open to objection on the financial side. 
if not a rebuff would almost certainly | Tolls were remitted when there was no 
follow. 

Elsewhere, however, different notions that they would not be needed for up- 
are held. For example, at the Collége| keep of the Canal. The figures laid be- 
de France, recently, commemoration | fore Congress by the most competent au- 
was made of the work of Claude Ber- | thorities showed that there would be a 
nard. Scientists and philosophers— | deficit in the fixed charges of the Canal 
Bergson inevitably among the latter— for the first ten years, even if tolls 
paid their tribute to what Bernard had| were charged upon all the ships that 


certainty—indeed, quite the contrary— 
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Woodrow Wilson, would flow from at- 
tempting to apply that spirit too rigidly. 


TAXATION FACTS AND FANCIES 


Even in Wisconsin, unpatriotic resi- 
dents are raising the cry of “tax-eating 
commissions.” “Taxes are higher this 
year,” they are saying, “because there 
has been a riot of extravagance in the 
State Capitol.” 


ation become that La Foliette’s Weckly 


So serious has the situ- 





done for the advancement of knowledge. 
Special reference was made to his “Mé 
decine expérimentale’; and the Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Viviani, seiz- 
ed upon this as an argument for intro 
ducing the exact methods of science 
into the work of government. Indeed, 
he contended, the thing has already been 
done, to a large extent; and nowhere 
are the methods of nice observation and 
careful experiment and painstaking veri- 
fication more employed than by those 
who make laws and administer them. So 
good a Socialist as M: Viviani, though 


|could possibly be expected to use it. But 
Congress gayly disregarded these consid- | 
erations, too. Its motto seemed to be: 
“Hang the treaty and hang the ex- 


| pense.” From the consequences of that 
excess of rashness, the President is now 
calling upon Congress to retreat. In do- 
ing so, it is not necessary to speak of 
the neglect of any of the refinements of 
scientific method; all that need be insist- 
ed upon is that Congress made a huge 
practical blunder, which 


undo as speedily as possible. 


it ought to 


Slap-dash and short-sighted legislation 





just now under suspicion for having tak- | js 


of course, everywhere to be con- 


en office, could not refrain from pointing | gemned; but in the repulsion which it 


out that all Socialist legislation is the | 
product of the méthode expérimentale. 
We greatly doubt if they order these 
things so much better in France. Even | 
there we seem to have heard of public | 
finances chronically deranged, and of | 
Parliamentary committees consulting 


causes, and in the endeavor to supplant 
it by better methods, it will not be wise 
to seek to conjure with the word science. 
To make our lawmakers scientific would 
be impossible; while to commit the 


jenactment of laws to scientists would | 


be both impossible and undesirable. It 


has had to leap into the arena. It re- 
gards the present assault as peculiarly 
vicious, since it is made just when Wis- 
'consin “has become known as ‘the 
model’ for other States seeking freedom 
from the political boss and the preda- 
tory corporation.” Will not these other 
States falter in their crusade for free- 
dom if they are led to believe that it 
La Fol- 


lette’s meets the peril by announcing a 


raises the cost of government? 


series of articles on taxes in Wisconsin 
| by a recognized expert. 

| He, Prof. T. S. Adams, has little trou- 
ble in disposing of the charge of “tax- 


_ 
eating commissions. 


Wisconsin is fa- 
mous for commissions, but all that they 
cost the taxpayer is twenty-four cents 
|in every hundred dollars of his tax-bill. 
|At the same time, no concealment is 
'made of the fact that taxes have gone 
up, that it does cost more to run the 
|}government of Wisconsin to-day than 


| . “ aye . > ¥ > 
expert opinion only to flout it. Amert-| is easy to assume that some branches of |®Y@T before. “Local taxes are higher, 


can governmental practice, at any rate, 
has been about as far removed from 
scientific precision as could easily be 
imagined. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate all the laws that have been passed 
merely on the chance that they might 
not do much harm. One example, now 
prominently before the country, will 
suffice. We refer to the provision tack- 
ed to the Panama Act making the Canal 
free of tolls to American coastwise ves- 
sels. This step was taken without any 
inquiry, we will not say in the scien- 
tific spirit, but in any spirit of reason 
or prudence at all. Everybody knew 
that there was at least grave doubt if 
we were not bound by treaty not to pass 
any law of the kind. It might mean 
embroilment, or at all events needless 
friction, with Great Britain; and would 
surely give other countries the impres- 
sion that it was hardly worth while to 
enter into treaties with the United 
States, since we were not scrupulous 





about living up to them. But all this 





science are more exact than they really 
are. Goldwin Smith, whose father died 
of an obscure brain disease, uttered a 
cynical word, which was at the same 
time anguished, on the scientific meth- 
ods of the physicians who were flounder- 
ing about in their effort to determine 
the malady. Per contra, it is also easy 
to assume that legislation is more hug- 
ger-mugger than it is. There has been 
8. great improvement in its quality. Bill- 


used to be. Legislative reference bu- 
reaus have not been established in vain. 


| ernor. 


|} county taxes are higher, State taxes are 
' 


| higher.” We seem to recall something 
| like this from the pen of another Gov- 
In 1893, Gov. Glynn pointed out 


|not many weeks ago, the State of New 


York’s expenses were $2.39 per capita; 
lin 1913 they were $5.10. And the Gov- 
|ernor, like the Wisconsin expert, made 
an analysis of the expenditures, show- 
ing how much of them went for educa- 


| tion, how much for highways, how much 


drafting is more carefully done than | for sinking fund, and how much for 


“the rest.” 


Even colder comfort than columns of 


Side by side with statutes, like the in-| figures is offered by Professor Adams. 


come-tax law, which seems like a Ser- 


| 
| After raising one’s hopes by remark- 


bonian bog in which armies whole of | ing that the increase in taxes “has an 
lawyers are lost, we are getting acts | exceedingly bright side,” he immediate 


like the currency bill, which cut plain! 
| increase “promises to create a real and 


paths through the forest. We do not 


ly dashes them by explaining that the 


need to despair even though few of our) lasting interest in the actual adminis- 


legislators are savants. Evils in govern-| tration of government.” 


Perhaps. Lord 


ment come from the lack of a scientific) North could testify as to the real and 
spirit, no doubt; but other evils, of the! lasting interest in the actual adminis- 


kind intimated in the words quoted from' tration of a certain Government which 
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resulted from increase of taxation. Gov.| generation that coupled taxes with death| power of the college authorities to do 


Glynn is not so philosophical. Living as an example of the inevitable. 
in New York, he is less sanguine over 
the prospect of increasing by higher tax- 
es interest in the actual administration | 
of government. “We cannot materially | 
increase our receipts,” and so “we must|ed by the severe arraignment of preva- 
Like other | lent athletic ideals and athletic meth- 


ATHLETICS AND CHARACTER, 


Sharp controversy is bound to be arous- 


decrease our expenditures.” 
Governors before him, he is not too spe- | ods in the schools and colleges, as pre- 
cific concerning the places where a de- | sented in the current Atlantic by the 
crease may be made. To be sure, there| headmaster of Phillips Andover and a 
is the “general fund,” where expendi- | faculty member in one of our Western 
tures increased twice as fast in the past| universities. Drawn up independently, 
six years as in the preceding six; there |as we believe these separate indictments 
is the agricultural division, where expen-| to have been, they are remarkably alike 
ditures increased three times as fast in| in their charges and their conclusions. 
the later period as in the earlier; and| They depict a state of moral deteriora- 
there is the regulative @ivision, which tion which, as one writer puts it, seems 
made the proud record of increasing its|to many college administrators so seri- 
expenditures five times as fast in the | ous as to justify the abolition of the 
one period as in the other. But waiv-| whole system of intercollegiate competi- 
ing the point of the necessity of these| tions. The evil may be summed up in a 
increases, we note simply that, huge as| phrase—the triumph of the win-at-any- 
the percentages are, the actual increase/ cost spirit. Baseball is bad, as Dean 
amounts to less than $2,500,000. That) Briggs has recently argued. But foot- 
is, if there had been no Increases at all| ball is worse. In football the “mucker” 
ideal has imposed itself on the under- 
graduate mind. Not what is sportsman- 
like, not what is fair, but what will “get 
by” the umpire, is the demand, and dis- 
grace consists entirely in being found 
out. 

The fault is not primarily with the 
student body. Both writers in the At- 
lantic recognize how easily malleable is 
the undergraduate psychology, whether 
for evil or for good. The college student 
is astoundingly submissive. He bows 
before immemorial traditions that may 
be as much as five years old. He sur- 
renders his individuality to the stan- 
dards and loyalties that prevail at the 
time he pays his matriculation fee. If 
the standards to which he adheres are 
unworthy, the responsibility is with 
those who have set them up and those 
who tolerate them. Thus, both writers 
insist that the “mucker” spirit in ath- 
letics is imposed on the college student 
by the athletic coach; and there is little 
or nothing to choose between the pro- 
fessional coach who feels that he must 


in these departments, our per capita 
tax, instead of being the tremendous 
sum of $5.10, would be the comparative- 
ly trivial sum of $4.85. , 


It is easy to make an annual motion | 
that’ taxes have increased, are increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished, but 
the question is, Do we really wish to 
diminish them? That is, do we desire 
to do without the things they buy for 
us? Some of these things our fathers 
went without—the kind of roads we de- 
mand, for example. Then it is to be 
noted that we are spending increasingly 
in flelds that yield returns in the shape 
of additions to our fundamental re- 
sources, as witness Wisconsin's bold un- 
dertaking to educate her entire farmer 
population to a more profitable employ- 
ment of their land. We have come to 
desire Government to do many more 
things than it did less than a generation 
ago, besides doing all that it then did, 
only better. Our standard of living has 
risen, public along with private. Hon- 
est and efficient management can pre 
vent waste from making the Increase| win games to draw his salary, and the 
more than it ought to be, but no man- loyal alumnus who {is called upon to pull 
will enable «| a team together for a single season. But 





agement, no economies, 


State to live on a higher scale as cheap- in the last resort responsibility rests 
ly ag on a lower one, They will not, at | with the college authorities, who, be- 
all events, until the Cubists are permit-| cause they are indifferent or because 
ted to draw up our public balance- they approve or because they find it ex- 
sheets. It is not necessary to cry mercy | pedient, tolerate practices which are 
upon extrayagance; but it was not our morally debilitating. It is within the 


pote with evil practices, not by a mere 
| 


'show of force, but by educational ef- 
fort; for, contrary to the general belief, 
|“undergraduates are influenced in their 
| views of right and wrong by the general 
jattitude of the faculty.” 

| The controversy which we foresee will 
‘arise, in the first place, of course, over 
‘the question of fact. Were the writers 
in the Atlantic not so positive in their 
assertions, so ready with specific exam- 
ples and the promise of many more in- 
stances than the limits of their articles 
would allow, one would dismiss their 
charges at once as being greatly exag- 
gerated. Among the general public the 
impression is that the morale of athlet- 
ics is steadily improving; that instances 
of brutality in football are the excep- 
tion where they were once the rule; 
that where such incidents occur they 
should be ascribed to the passion of the 
moment rather than to calculated savage 
ry. But, then, the public’s impressions 
are probably based on the game as play- 
ed in the big universities. Games be 
tween teams of the first rank are played 
in the glare of an enormous publicity 
where rough tactics are as unsafe as 
they are probably unnecessary, since 
the combatants are players of exception- 
al skill. It may be different, it probably 
is different, with the small colleges, of 
which undeniably a large number are 
either in chronic disrepute or shoot up 
into evil eminence for a season or two 
until intercollegiate ostracism brings 
them to their senses. But once we ad- 
mit the case against the small college, 
we are admitting more than half the 
case. 

Yet another explanation is possible. It 
is one suggested by the comparison 
which both Atlantic writers draw be 
tween the “mucker” spirit in athletics 
and the “mucker” spirit in the world of 
business and politics, against which we 
are now in full revolt. The headmaster 
of Phillips Andover draws the parallel 
at length: “The underlying weakness 
which threatens our national life... . 
The rank dishonesty so widely prevalent 
in our business life. . . . The growing 
contempt of the law. . . .” It is the 
increasing sensitiveness of the national 
conscience towards business and politics 
which justifies such strong language. 
Where a tougher generation admired 
the football hero who ate up and “got” 
his opponents with impressive regular 
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ity, we now refuse to tolerate practices 
far less reprehensible. This, we admit, 
is only a possible explanation. It will 
hardly be accepted by the editor of the 
Atiantic, who, in a prefatory note, de 
clares that “underhand, perverted, and 
dishonest practices are, with honorable 
exceptions, still part and parcel of un- 
dergraduate athletics.” 

This very comparison between foot- 
ball and the business of life illustrates 
the very great difficulties that confront 
our college administrators. For it shows 
that the question is one much broader 
than athletics, much broader than the 
college, that it runs deep into the basic 
facts of our national psychology. No 
man of honor will defend the “win-at- 
any-cost” ideal in play. But neither 
are we ripe for the English ideal of play 
purely for the game’s sake. Our own 
ideal is to play to win, fairly no doubt, 
but to win nevertheless. Englishmen 
scoff at the elaborate training processes 
which our athletes go through. The tre 
mendous seriousness which we put into 
our play may be overdone; but there is 
nothing morally reprehensible in it. And 
there the difficulty arises. We may say 
that to be beaten is no disgrace, but at 
heart we feel that to be beaten is some- 
thing of a disgrace. Is it any wonder 
that the adolescent undergraduate con- 
science should at times fail to notice 
the narrow line which sometimes di- 
vides playing passionately to win from 
playing unfairly to win? 


HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT, AND | 


DUTY. 

We no longer agonize over the ques- 
tion of free will or necessity in the ab- 
.stract: One may read thousands of pages 
of current discussion of the great ques- 
tions of life without ever coming across 
so much as a’ mention of predestina- 
tion or original sin. But in the concrete 
nothing is more constantly the subject 
of solicitous thought than the question 
whether thosé who “go wrong” do so 
because of thefr ‘native qualities or be- 
cause of thé circumstances which have 
surrounded them. T6 say that this ques- 
tion is thé same as that of free will and 
necessity would be going too far; but it 
is hardly too mtich to call it the nearest 
equivalent that the attitude of the mod- 
-ern mind caf forilsh towards the pro- 
‘blems of thé ufifversé No nian of sense 
-Imaginés that°every child born into the 


world is inherently as likely as any oth-' 
er to turn out well. Neither does aby) 
sensible person believe that education | 
and environment may not have a deci- 
sive influence on an individual's moral 
destiny. But how much of the emphasis” 
should be put upon heredity and how 
much upon environment is a question 
that is ever in dispute. 

In the Century for February, there 
is an article on “The Boy who Goes) 
Wrong” which, while offering no fresh) 
| contribution to the subject, brings out| 
vividly some of its familiar aspects. Of) 
the classic case of the Juke family, the 
writer, Mr. H. Addington Bruce, makes 
effective use; not, as might be suppos- | 
ed, to show the fatal quality of an evil | 
heredity, but to show how cautious we | 
ought to be in taking the fatalist view | 
of any human being. He recites the 
well-known tale of the seven genera-| 
tions of descendants of the five Juke| 
sisters, 709 individuals in the aggre- 
| gate, of whom all but a handful became 
criminals, prostitutes, or paupers; but 
he goes on to tell of one descendant in 
the eighth generation, a foundling baby | 
boy, who came under the care of the! 
Children’s Aid Society, which, interested | 
in the published facts of the appalling | 
story of the Jukes, determined to see! 
what a refined environment and good| 
family care could do for this ill-starred | 
youngster. The result, though not at-| 
tained without special attention and ef-| 
fort, was that he became “an alert, vig-| 
| orous, forceful young man, of sterling | 
| character.” Other instances of children | 








| rescued by individuals are cited, to sim-| 
ilar effect; and, what is far more con-| 
clusive, the carefully reported experi-| 
ence of the Children’s Aid Society with 
the 28,000 children it has looked after 
in the course of more than half a cen- 
tury is quoted as showing in how very 
large a percentage of cases children hav- 
ing behind them a bad family history 
have been enabled to grow into prosper- | 
ous and useful citizens by placing them | 
in carefully selected homes, or by find-: 
ing work for them in the country. It, 
is impossible to doubt that there is room | 
for an indefinite increase of this kind of 
beneficent effort—truly life-saving work | 
in the highest sense. 





To circumstance, then, and particular- | 
ly to the home environment and the | 
home edtication, must be traced in large 
meastre the fallure of an individual to) 








comé up to the requirements of a re! 


| tegrity. 
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spectable life. But when it comes t 
laying down broad generalizations, af- 
fecting those notions of individual re 
sponsibility which are “the long result 
of time” and which form the chief but- 
tress of morality and decency, we aré 
at once confronted with serious danger 
from the standpoint not only of practi- 
effect but also of intellectual in- 
One of the 
methods of disposing of the matter is 
to say that, since almost every child 
could be made to go right if placed in 
the right surroundings, it is society and 
not the individual that is responsible for 
the individual’s criminality. This is as 
slipshod in thought as it is dangerous 
in effect. If we are to admit the idea of 


cal 
cheap short-cut 


responsibility at all, the idea of respon- 
sibility either in society or in the indi- 
vidual, we have to recognize that in 
either case it is a relative matter. If it 
is to be taken for granted that the indl- 
vidual] has done the best he could under 
the circumstances, it is equally to be 
taken for granted that soclety—which, 
after all, is but a collection of individ 
uals—has done the best it could under 
the circumstances. And if this is not to 
be taken for granted—as indeed it is not 
—then the case against the individual is 
far clearer than that against society. For 
whereas the pickpocket or the murderer 
has gone thoroughly wrong in circum- 
stances precisely identical with those of 
millions who have kept thoroughly 
right, it is impossible to point to any 
actual instance of such mastery of the 
infinitely complex circumstances of civ- 
ilized society as would be required for 
the rescue of all its members from their 
proclivities or temptations to vice, crime, 
or shiftlessness. 

The article to which we have referred 
is quite free from this sort of hazy and 
vicious generalization. The writer's 
chief conclusion is that “the blame for 
the boy who goes wrong does not rest 
with the boy himself, or yet with his re- 
mote ancestors. It rests squarely with 
the parents, who, through ignorance or 
neglect, have failed to mould him aright 
in the plastic days of childhood.” And 
he goes on to urge the extreme impor- 
tance of parental care and foresight, 
and of the parental example. As prac- 
tical counsel, surely nothing could be 
more sound. But, after all, we are here 
placed, in point of doctrine, in a vicious 
circle not unlike that into which the 
old-time disputants on free will and ne- 
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cessity were continually drawn. The par-! peasant girl or shepherd from the hill-| sound was heard at a distance like the 


ents are what they are; it is true that! 
they should do the best they can for| 
their children, but unless they them- 
selves are made over their best is sure| 
to fall sadly short of that degree of per-| 
fection, whether in wisdom or in Vir-| 
tue, that is to be desired. What then?) 
Are the children to wash their hands of | 
the result? Are those who are lazy, or) 
dishonest, or sensual, to fall back on the 
fact that their parents did not take the 
cure them of 


measures necessary to 


these defects? That way madness lies. 
By all means, let us impress upon par-! 
ents the desirability of their being firm | 
and yet patient, self-sacrificing and yet 
not indulgent, serious and yet sympa- 
thetic and 
ever parents fail to come up to this stan- 


companionable. But when- 
dard, are the children who go wrong to 
be There is no start- 
ing-point at which the obligations of 
duty begin to be effective; if we unload | 
our own upon our parents, they can do 
the like upon theirs. After everything | 
has been admitted as to the responsi-| 


held blameless? 


bility either of society in general or of 
one’s parents, it is upon one’s own self, | 
and nowhere else, that the real respon-| 
sibility for right living must rest. 


| 
No less a body than the United States | 


BALLADS IN AMERICA. 


Bureau of Education has joined in the| 
search for Autolycus and his ballad-| 
mongering progeny. The collections of| 
American ballad survivals already made | 
by Prof. C. A. Smith and others are con-! 
siderable, as they are summarized in the| 
South Atlantic Quarterly; it is now pro-| 
Its 


Varia-| 


posed to make the inquiry official. 
prospects are hard to appraise. 
tions of 56 of the 305 English and Scot- 
tish ballads which Professor Child made 
canonical have been discovered in Amer- 
ica, and the Bureau believes them the 
fruits of “a search that has hardly be- 
gun.” This implied prediction, however, 
should not delude the searchers into sup- 
posing that they are not gleaning in a 
fleld Ballad sing- 
ing was a lost art almost as long ago as| 
ballad-making. It 
even the British collector, in search of 


long ago autumnal. 
is a century since 


a capping couplet, could skilfully choose 
time and place to intone, Iike Scott's 
hero, 
Are those the links of Forth, quoth she, | 


Or are they the sands of Dee? 


To have his air at once taken up by. 


dispersed 
|ment, does not awaken ideas and rev- 


tithe of the mass that has perished. 


| preserved the one copy of the “Cid,” no 


side, 
Or the bonny woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would see? 
And it is doubtful if ballad recitation 
or oral preservation, in old country or. 
new, is more than vestigial. Professor | 
Child himself tried to stimulate the gar- 
nering of such remains as live on the | 
lips of folk in Great Britain and Amer-| 
ica; the result he pronounced scanty, 
and Professor Kittredge wrote that his 
thoroughness had made it “clear that | 
little or nothing of value remains to be 
collected in this way.” At any rate, it 
is certain that if our versions are not | 
quickly collected, they will shortly be 
forever obliterated. 

Fear that the Bureau can do but lit. 
tle will not lessen the good wishes of 
every one with a feeling for the past, or 
taste enough to find, like Sidney, the 
thrill of a trumpet in a ballad like 
“Chevy Chase.” That mind has a poor 
background in which the thought that 
half a hundred folk songs, by force of 
folk tradition, have been kept alive from 
the days of Cospatrick and Guy of Gis- 
borne, and through generations removed 
over three thousand miles of sea and 
into a wilderness environ- 


erences. It is striking proof of race 
homogeneity, of the vitality of oral tra- 
dition, and of its power to transmit 
masses of material through centuries. 
Merely as one of the final chapters in 
the history of ballad collection, inter- 
est will attach to the search. The 300- 
odd ballads the world owns are but a 


Since Percy found his manuscript folio 


| rigging of a vessel. 





of ballads “lying dirty on the floor un-) 
der a bureau in the parlor” of Hum-| 
phrey Pitt’s country house, serving the! 
maids as kindling for the fires, and sav- 


ed it by a stroke as lucky as that which | 


story is of more interest to literary 
scholarship. The zest with which Hurd 
and Walter Scott, Ramsay and Buchan, 
followed in Percy's steps and the steps 
of his predecessors, Maitland and Ban- 
natyne, Samuel Pepys and the learned 
Selden, was one of the soundest enthusi- 
asms of the romantic renaissance. Young 
poets stopped collecting only to write 
imitations. Scott’s anecdote of Ley- 
den, eager to piece out a fragment, is 
typical of the half-antiquarian, half- 





poetic rage. “Two days afterward, a 


whistling of a tempest through the torn 
It increased as it 
approached more near; and Leyden, to 
the great astonishment of the guests, 
burst into the room, chanting the desid- 
erated ballad with the most enthusiastic 
gestures. . . He had walked be- 
tween forty and fifty miles, and back 
again, for the sole purpose of visiting an 


|old person who possessed this precious 


remnant of,antiquity.” But those were 
the days when ballad-collection held 
something of the outdoor zest of moun- 
tain-climbing or fox-hunting. . 
Professor Child, in the act of defini- 
tively compiling many versions unrecog- 
nized before, had to carry discovery into 
a dozen tongues and thousands of books, 


‘rather than into the open air. Once cot- 


tages were to be ransacked for the print- 
ed broadsides, pasted to the walls, or 
gathered into bundles; songs to be cop- 
fed from singers’ lips; old libraries 
searched for MS. collections, and shop 
shelves fingered. Always there was the 
chance that antiquary Oldbuck would 
light on some Elspeth, wildly chanting 
“a genuine and undoubted fragment of 
minstrelsy,” or a cotter be found with 
some jewel of a refrain in his head, or 
a corner of a shed yield up, as it did to 
emissaries of Ritson or Buchan, some 
new “Hughie the Graeme” or “Little 
Musgrave.” Professor Child, and all 
his later generation of Furnivalls and 
Kittredges and Gummeres, could have 
no such intoxicating adventures. Child’s 
struggle with Ecton Hall to have the 
original Percy folio printed; his find 
among the manuscripts of Abbotsford 
library; his dozen contributions procur- 
ed from oral sources by Mr. Newell, of 
New York—alone lit up the necessary 
and scholarly toil of amassing, collat- 
ing, and arranging texts, of comparing 
ballads of all nations to determine the 
historical and foreign relations of each 
of his pieces, of piling up introductions 
and notes. Scholarship’s last cold task 
of criticism and compilation is a far cry 
from the day when Scott knew not only 
singers of the “Douglas Tragedy,” but 
men who credulously and minutely 
pointed out the exact rockmarked spot, 
in the exact Yarrow glen in Selkirk- 
shire, where the melancholy event had 
occurred. 

Survivals will inevitably be most 
sought in the still medieval-minded Ap- 
palachians, so akin in speech, custom, 
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and superstition to the folk among 
whom balladry was common three cen- 
turies ago. Boswell recorded seeing a 
dance in Skye, called “America” in hon- 
or of the emigration movement, on just 
such an occasion as a primitive commu- 
nity would use for ballad singing. From 
many communities the ballad was read- 
ily transplanted to remote slow-moving 
localities. Southern scholars like Belden 
of Missouri, Lomax of Texas, and Smith 
ef Virginia have made most of their 
finds in high Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. But the ballad is not lo- 
calized. Two Professor Child discovered 
in Maine, ten in Massachusetts, five in 
New York, and one each in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. The present inquiry for 
variants should serve the ends of more 
than a select group of scholars. It will 
give a new excuse for being to local and 
State folk-lore societies. It ought to 
lend an impulse to the collection of Ser- 
vian, Polish, Czech, and a score of oth- 
er national folksongs, of which recent 
immigration must have brought great 
store. Finally, it should add interest to 
a new movement, already of strength— 
that for the collection of American-made 
ballads, of folk-origin, like the cowboy 
songs, on American themes. 


= ——————————————————— — = 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


ler. The perusal of this fresh material 

leaves one entertained, instructed, yet 
tantalized. It seems clear that signifi- 
cant and revelatory passages have been 
edited out of the family letters, par- 
ticularly with relation to just those 
pecuniary transactions which subjected 
Cobbett in his lifetime to the charges 
of duplicity and downright dishonesty. 
Mr. Melville has apparently made no 
attempt to check up the scores of his 
| hero’s assertions which ring rather hol- 
low and “queer.’ For the most part, he 
allows Cobbett to speak for himself. Cob- 
bett speaks copiously and brilliantly, 
but really does nothing to remove the 
historic doubts which have hovered 
about his reputation. We are left to 
draw our own conclusions as to what 
manner of man he was. 


I. 

Carlyle, who had some insight into 
character, saw in Cobbett a man “with 
singular humanities and _ genialities 
|shining through his rough skin, a most 
| brave phenomenon’; and Professor E}l- 
jton, in his recent notable “Survey of 
(English Literature, 1780-1830,” strikes 
the same friendly and approving note, 
proposing the health of the big Tory 
‘farmer of the eighteenth century, with 
/his gift of transparent expression. Cob- 
bett himself has supplied us with the 
| colors for painting him in this char. 
jacter. He sprang about 1762 from the 
rugged stock that, in the words of Ec- 
| clesiasticus, “holdeth the plow, and 
| that glorieth in the goad; that driveth 
}oxen; and is occupied with their la- 


|bours; and whose talk is of bullocks’— 


Cobbett took measures against oblivi-| 
on by diffusing himself through more} 


than a hundred volumes, which, as he) 
assured contemporaries, would preserve | 


his celebrity “long and long after Lords | 
Liverpool and Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh are rotten aad forgotten.” The 
very massiveness of the monument 
makes the man himself, like an Egyp- 
tian ruler laid away in the heart of a 


pyramid, a little hard to come at. Three | 
or four earlier biographers had drawn | 


freely upon his fresh and savory auto-| 
biographical writings and had tunnelled | 


into the formidable bulk of his journalis- 
tic works without exhausting the subject. | 


It remained for Mr. Melville to make | 
extensive use of manuscript materials, | 
mainly in the possession of the Cobbett | 
family and of the British Museum.* Of) 
these perhaps the most important are a| 
series of above a hundred admirably 
written letters from Cobbett to William | 
Windham; an astonishing series direct- 
ed to Queen Caroline at the time of her 
trial; and a considerable mass of pret- 
ty intimate and confidential correspon- 
dence between Cobbett and various 


members of his family and his publish- 





*The LAfe and Letters of William Cobbett. By 
Lewis Melville. New York: Jobu Lane Co. 2 
vols. $10 net. 





and all his life he was passionately de- 
voted to agriculture. He took a thrifty 
wife, not above his station, whom he 
first saw and loved one morning at 
| daybreak, “out on the snow, scrubbing 
out a washing tub.” He never “dan- 
gled” after his wife nor “walked out” 
| with her, but he was a model husband 
j}and an indulgent father of a large fam- 
‘ily in the old patriarchal manner; the 
children, one and all, swear by the “‘Gov- 
ernor” and twang off the very accents 
of their sire when they are assuring 
one another that those “villains’’—his 
creditors—shall “never get one far- 
thing” of father’s money. He served 
for a term as a loyal and exemplary 
soldier of Farmer George in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. During his 
second sojourn in America, 1792-1800, 
he is a brawling and picturesque cham- 
pion of England in Philadelphia; he 
adores Burke; assaults “system-monger- 
ing” Priestly and “atheistical’’ Paine; 
and vilifies all Jacobins, French, Eng. | 
lish, and American. | 
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ltermed the “abominable system of uni- 
versal suffrage.” Arrived in England, 
he expresses to Windiaam, the political 
offspring of Burke, his “unequivocal 
hatred of innovations.” In 1801 he de- 
clares to the same gentleman that the 
revolutionary temper of the “lower or- 
ders” is an “awful consideration.” Ten 
days later he laments that the Minis- 
ters “flatter this swinish beast’’—the 
common people. “If there were only a 
little courage left in the members of 
Parliament,” he continues, “if the whok 
nation were not become advocates for 
soup-shops and Sunday-schools, there 
would be some hope; but now there is 
none. The cant of humanity will 
drown the united voice of reason, of jus 
tice, and of self-preservation.” What need 
we add but that Cobbett, like Sir Wal 
ter, yearned to be a large landholder; 
that in 1810 he bovght up “one-half of 
the parish of Hursley”; and that he lov- 
ed the sports and pastimes of Old Eng- 
land, encouraged boxing and single- 
stick playing, and occasionally hunted 
the hare with the enthusiasm of the an 
cient squirearchy of his island? There 
is the big Tory farmer of the eighteenth 
century. 
But Cobbett, as everybody knows, did 
not spend his thirty-five years In the 
nineteenth century as a mere survivor 
of the preceding age. As one studies 
him more closely he appears less and 
less like an heirloom and more and 
{more like a portent. For this peasant 
|Colossus stands most curiously with 
one stout leg in the “old system” and 
one stout leg in the new. Four or five 
| years after the opening of the new cen- 
tury he began, as his biographers put 
it, “to take the popular side in politics.’ 
He lifts his loud voice to denounce the 
|infamous “borough-mongers,” and swells 
the clamor for parliamentary reform 
|He becomes the fined and imprisoned 
‘champion of free speech and free press. 
| And as a convert to the financial the- 
| ories of the once execrated Paine, he 
|carries the great revolutionist’s bones 
to England, and proposes the erection 
by public subscription of a splendid 
monument to his memory. He thunders 
at pauperizing poor laws, and on the 
floor of the House reminds the Duke of 
Richmond that his Grace's nobility ts 
| derived from a bastard. He clasps hands 
with Daniel O’Connell and attacks the 
|Protestant Reformation. And through 
the medium of Two-Penny Trash he 
threatens the overthrow of “vested in- 
| terests” by the organization of the dis- 
content of cottage and hovel. There is 
your public-spirited radical reformer 
and fearless “friend of the people.” 


In 1800 he shakes off the dust of this | II, 


country in perfect disgust at the “demo- | 
cratical mob,” and he congratulates him- 
self that he has never been in a single | 
instance the “sycophant of the Sover- | 
eign People,” cursed by what he had) 


Fi 


Precisely when and why Cobbett strad- 
dled is a disputable point upon which 
the Windham letters throw considerable 
light. In 1800 the flattered Ajax of 
American journalism was invited to. 
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dine with Pitt and Windham, who had! have done and what I am able to do, 
cast their eyes upon him as a writer!. when I thus consider and thus 
likely to be serviceable to the Govern-| compare, conscious superiority beats at 
ment. Cobbett, still remembering the| my breast, and bids me turn from sucno 
plough-tail and the blue smock-frock | treatment with disdain.” From this 
and the little nailed shoes of his child: | time forth he throws off all reserve, 
hood, felt a ruddy glow about his vitals | and presently avows his conviction that 
as he sat there “waited upon by men in| the one man who can save the country 
gaudy liveries,” and reflected that he|is Cobbett. He continues to remind 
was there solely by virtue of his intrin-| Windham that he who makes the best 
sic merits. “I was proud,” he says.| use of the press will finally triumph, 
“The distinctions of rank, birch, and|but his reminders now take another 
wealth all became nothing in my eyes; | form than that of the confidential letter. 
and from that moment (less than a) Three years after the breach between 
month after my arrival in England) I|them, Windham makes this significant 
resolved never to bend before them.”| entry in his diary: “Nearly the whole 
This account of his sentiments, how-|time from breakfast till Mr. Legge’s 
ever, he did not offer to the public till | coming down, employed in reading Cob- 
1818. What appears from the corre-| bett. More thoroughly wicked and mis- 
spondence is that he began to court/chievous than almost anything that has 


Windham in 1800 assiduously, and that 
he assured him at frequent intervals 
that he—Windham—was the one man 
to “save the country,” an assurance 
coupled in 1802 with a reminder that 
“he who makes the best use of the press 
will finally triumph.” The statesman, 
for his part, invited Cobbett to establish 
the Political Register, and provided 
funds for the project; apparently, also, 
he sent Mrs. Cobbett a fresh hare from 
time to time, and received in return 
fresh salmon from the Cobbett estate. 


They were on very easy terms. The 


courtship continued unbroken till 1806, 
in which year Windham got his chance 


at helping save the country as Secretary 
for War and the Colonies in Lord Gren- 
ville’s Ministry of “All the Talents.” 
With customary promptness Cobbett 
indicated to the new Minister the pro- 
priety of making certain appointments, 
and especially of dismissing Freeling, 
Secretary of the Post Office, who had, 
according to the journalist, grievously 
abused his authority to hamper the cir- 
culation and prosperity of the Porcu- 
pine. Upon Windham’s refusal to com- 
ply with these suggestions, a sharp 
rupture ensued, and the correspondence 
of six years was abruptly terminated. 
Cobbett had declared, in a letter breeth- 
ing beautiful public spirit, that for him- 
self he wished no office, and would not 
touch a farthing of the public money, 
though, as he observed some years lat- 
er, “every one thought that my turn 
to get rich was come.” But from the 
tenor of .he entire correspondence, it 
is obvious that he had come to think of 
himself not merely as distinctly “on 
the inside,” but as virtually the creator, 
through the Political Register, of Wind- 
ham's political fortunes and as his 
natural and equal colleague in the great 
task of saving the country. Having 
confidently expected to be the power 
behind the throne, he is suddenly made 
aware that he cannot even dictate the 
dismissal of a Secretary of the Post Of- 
fice. The scales fall from his eyes. 
“When I consider,” he says, “what I 


appeared yet.” 


III. 

If his public professions of faith be- 
fore and after 1806 are taken at their 
face value, the two halves of his life 
fall apart and grin at each other. But 
the glaring contrast between the earlier 
and the later periods does not extend far 
below the surface; does not reach to the 
motives and essential character of the 
man. There is more sound than fury in 
his contempt for the “lower orders” and 
his friendship for the governing class 
previous to 1806; after 1806, there is 
more rhetoric than passion in his con- 
tempt for the Duke of Richmond and 
his friendship for the working class. 
Cobbett was never a Tory as Johnson, 
for instance, was a Tory; he had no 
deep-seated reverence for constituted au- 
thority; he felt nothing necessary or 
sacred in the hierarchical order of s0- 
ciety. He was never a Radical as Fox 
and Mill were Radicals; he cherished 
no generous illusions concerning the 
rank and file of his fellow-men; he was 
as hard as nails. He was never any- 
thing inwardly, honestly, and perma- 
nently but a Cobbettite. There is this 
firm core of consistency in him. His 
allegiance to other men was notorious- 
ly fickle; he sloughed off, in turn, 
Burke, Pitt, Windham, Fox, Burdett. 
But Cobbett’s allegiance to Cobbett was 
never shaken. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the impulses which governed his rela- 
tions with statesmen were nobler than 
those which he exhibited in hig more 
private affairs. He threw off his debts, 
took a peculiar pleasure in cursing his 
creditors, and flatly informed them that 
|they need expect nothing from him till 
‘he had amply provided for himself and 
his family in a fashion suitable to their 
position and prospects. He wished to 
| dismiss Howell, the able editor of his 
|“State Trials,” apparently for no other 
reason than that Howell was of the 
“author” class and a university man. 
“If you can get rid of H.,” he wrote to 
his factotum Wright, “I shall be very 








happy. I know what your <cllege gen- 
tlemen are. They always hays, and will 
have, the insolence to think themselves 
our betters; and our superior talents 
and industry and power and weight 
only excite their envy. Damn 
their college insolence.” Before the con- 
nection was severed, however, Cobbett 
gave directions that Howell should pe 
thoroughly “pumped” with regard to 
his plans for the later volumes of the 
series, and “take care in your conversa- 
tions with him,” enjoined the canny 
employer of the college expert, “to pro- 
vide yourself with information as to the 
sources of information.” It may be add- 
ed that Cobbett subsequently broke with 
the long-trusted Wright, and damned 
him for a villanous caitiff and a fraud, 
but that Wright in a suit for libel re 
covered a thousand pounds damages. 


The swift vindictiveness of Cobbett 
and the ingenuity of his malice are 
strikingly illustrated by an incident of 
his third return from America in 1819, 
On September 14 he sent one of-his boys 
aboard the packet Amity to procure his 
passage. The captain informed the boy 
that there were already seven passen- 
gers who had all declared that if Cob 
bett went in the ship, they would not. 
Cobbett writes at once to the captain 
demanding the names of the passen- 
gers. Apparently, they are not forth- 
coming, for under date of September 20 
Cobbett dispatches the following letter 
to his son William in London: 


My dear William—The yellow fever rages 
to a great degree. We keep out of town, 
about 3% miles. The following notifi- 
cation will be necessary to be put in the 
Register if you have put in the notification 
about my intended return in the Amity: 


Mr. Cobbett will not, in all probability, 
come home in the Amity as he had intended. 
The yellow fever raged in New York on the 
20th of September. The danger was such, 
that it had been proposed to remove the 
Post Office and the Custom House to without 
the city. The Amity had not her cargo ia, 
and it would be impossible for her to be 
laden without taking her cargo from the 
Store-Houses, which were the very seat of 
contagion. The owner, Isaac Wright (a very 
cunning old Quaker), told Mr. Cobbett, on 
the 15th of September, that they were 
“working it to get a clean Bil.” They 
he said, got the ship round to the W. 
River; and they meant to try and get her 
cleared out from Amboy (a small port in 
New Jersey), in order to avoid the quaran- 
tine at Liverpool. Whether they would play 
this trick Mr. Cobbett was not certain; but, 
as passengers (all except Mr. Cobbett, who 
lives in the country) and cargo would go 
from the seat of deadly contagion, it would 
be a very base and fraudulent act to clear 
the ship out from Amboy. At any rate, Mr. 
Cobbett was resolved to come by a cleaw 
ship; and it was, on the 20th of September, 
profable that he would sail before the 
Amity. 

Now, be sure to put in, and to repeat, 
the above notification. I wish it to be done 
py all means. If you should have no Regie- 
ter to put it in, put it into some other 
newspaper. It is very important that it 
should be published in England the moment 
you get it. 

I shall write by every ship. James and I 
are very well. Mr. Morgan is here, and he 
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sends his love to you all. God bless you.!and ways, he is almost a man of the 

P. S—Don't omit a word of my above! hour in the new democracy which he 
notification. helped to create. He is the redoubta- 

Evidence of this character is abun- bie self-made man of the new age. He 
dant to indicate that the controiling | is our tremendously efficient, unscrupu- 
passions of Cobbett were an intoxicat- lous, materially-minded, half-educated 
ing egotism, selfishness, jealousy, and egotist of talent. He reveres property, 
revenge. Evidence is lacking to show and he respects brains, which are the 
that he once willingly sacrificed to the | means of acquiring property. He is en- 
welfare of England, which was ever in ‘tirely absorbed in those occupations of 
his mouth, one iota of his personal pow- which the object is to make us “as rich 
er, preéminence, or property. It has/as we ought to be.” Immersed in agri- 
been urged that he was not a “pecu- | culture, business, journalism, and con- 
niary self-seeker”’—presumably on the | temporary politics, he values other ac- 
strength of his profuse professions that | tivities only im so far as they are con- 
he would accept nothing from the Gov- | tributive to these. He has no concep- 
ernment. But why seek to be Chancel- | tion of the mind that “doth ambition 
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lor of the Exchequer for Great Britain | shun, and loves to live i’ the sun.” He, 
at a salary of £2,452, when you can| is indifferent to art and literature, too) 
be editor and publisher of Cobbett’s| Serious for the pleasures of life, too) 
works, with an annual income of £3,000, overbearing for society, too busy to eat) 


and that in the year following your poli- | his meals like a Christian. Yet he has 


tical bankruptcy? It is clear, at any rate, | views on religion: the Church is, or) 


that Cobbett’s familiar letters steadily Might be converted into, an effective 
point the children to the earthly para-| Political machine; or, again, church 
dise in which they shall be “as rich as) tithes are taxation without representa- 
we ought to be”; and daughter Anne | tion and parsons are meddling magpies. 
confides to brother James in New York | He has views on education, too, and in- 
that, “We are all monstrously bitten | tends to enforce them: all that is essen- 
with a fancy for getting some money to-| tial is to be found on the “five-foot shelf” 
gether.” Furthermore, to what public of Cobbett’s own works on politics and 
office could Cobbett have aspired witn | 4sriculture. He holds, furthermore, 
an influence a hundredth part as great that it is idle to read the “punning and 
as that which he could exert through |S™utty Shakespeare,” and for a boy to 
the press? He had discovered some- be engrossed with Greek and Latin 
thing greater than the power of office; “never, by any possibility, can extend 
he had developed an instrument that the sphere of his usefulness, or tend to 
could intimidate and control the office-| give him the smallest consequence in 
holder. Seeking his own from the dawn} the eyes of the world.” Clean-cut and 
to the dusk of his political career, he) practical like a modern business man 
had turned to the Tories before 1806,/or an up-to-date educator; no frills, no 
because he believed that they had the! nonsense. 

wit and the power to utilize his talents 
and build up his estate. If he turned 
to the people after 1806, it was because 
he had become convinced that the power 
was to lie with them, and that he had 
the wit to use it. It may be set down 
as a guiding principle in Cobbett crit- 
icism that when he speaks most egotis- 
tically, he speaks most sincerely; and 
we may take the measure of his disin- 
terestedness and “public spirit” in pas- tally uninformed. Secretly desiring to 
sages like the following from a letter hold first place in the seats of the 
of 1822 to Dr. Taylor, of New York: “I mighty, he despises those who are really 
know that I could rescue the country his superiors in breeding and culture, 


He stands a degree above the wor- 
shippers of Mammon; not that he loves 
riches less, but that he loves power 
more. Risen from the masses, he un- 
derstands them, and inwardly despises 
them as unintelligent rabble. Yet when 
he has promulgated a _ half-informed 
opinion, he is willing to appeal for sup- 
port to the brute numbers of the to 


from its perils, but I also know that 
not a suggestion will I give to be acted 
upon by any other man than myself. It 
is my duty to do all I can for my coun- 
try, but not tq do it to exalt them and 
to keep myself in a state of abasement.” 


IV. 

Truly, a most brave phenomenon! 
Naive, this passage, in its crude con- 
ceit, in its unabashed admission of readi- 
ness either to ruin or to rule the state. 
It is the spirit here revealed in its 
nakedness that justifies us in calling 
Cobbett a portent rather than a surviv- 
or. Indeed, take him in ali his works 





and does not understand them. Missing | 
the preéminence that he thinks is due! 
him, and agreeing with Wesley that it) 
is better to rule in hell than serve in. 
heaven, he is ready to seize upon the | 
proletariat as upon the jawbone of an 
ass, and make havoc of all that thwart 
him. It is too much to expect that such 
a prodigy should be an honest man. Suf. 
ficient is his praise, if we say that he is 
@ great master of English, and, what is 
more than that, a superb journalist, and, 
what is more than that, a versatile polt 
ticlan. In his hands is our salvation, 
and in the day of his triumph Heaven 
pity those who are left in the minority. 
Srvart P. SHerMan. 


/ 
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} NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILBES. 


In the second volume of “The Life and 
| Times of Frederick Reynolds; Written by 
Himself” (London, 1826) appears the fol- 
lowing anecdote (pp. 167-8): 


Soon after my election into the club [the 
Marylebone], | attended a grand county 
match at Moulsey Hurst. Our headquarters 
| being at Kingston, the Duke [of Richmond], 
who was of our party, asking me, the fol- 
lowing morning, whether | would not rather 
ride to the cricket ground, offered the loan 
of one of his horses. 1 accepted the pre- 
posal, and cheerfully, without “peril or 
adventure,” till we encountered a party of 
soldiers; when to my utter alarm, and to 
the surprise of the red coats, the horse I 
rode began capering, curvetting, and pirouet- 
ting so perfectly @ la Veastris, that like an- 
other John Gilpin, I first lost my hat, then 
my balance, and then pitched on the ground 
. « I need not pause to describe the 
universal amusement; nor the great grati- 
fication that his Grace manifested, during 
the performance of this whimsical “pas de 
deur”; but I must stop to say a word in 
explanation. The Duke had lately purchased 
the horse of Astley, and the military rider 
|who trained it, dressed in full uniform 
(purposely to excite attention), at length 
produced so deep an impression on bin 
pupil, that .. . on the appearance of 
| any redcoat, the animal 


‘thought with Chrononhotonthologos, “First,. 


let us have a dance.” When this first “prac- 

| tical joke’ was concluded, the Duke hoped 
that I was not offended—l replying .. , 
“tout au contraire,” we resumed our ride, 
jand it concluded without further prank 
| from either Duke or horse. 


| 





The first story, “The Ravenswing,” tn 
Thackeray's “Men's Wives” has a humorous 
| incident in which Capt. Walker gets the 
| better of one of the suitors for the Ravens- 
| wing by making him appear ridiculous. The 
| method used is to persuade the love-lorn 
|swain, Mr. Eglantine, the famous hair- 
| dresser of Bond Street, to ride a horse, 
‘that, in the words of Mr. Snaffle, was “the 
| celebrated Hemperor” and “the wonder of 
| Hastley’s some years back.” This horse is 
| only safe to ride on Sundays, when there 
| is no music in the streets, because the 
animal has been trained to die to the tune 
|of “God preserve the Emperor”’—a thrilling 
| episode in the third act of the “Battle of 
Hoysterlitz.” Capt. Walker, in possession 
of these facts, arranges for a friend to 
play this identical tune, with the result that 
| Mr. Eglantine falls both from the horse and 
from the favor of his mistress. 

| “The Ravenswing” was published in Fra- 
| ser’a Magazine in 1843, and it seems to be 
clear, either that Thackeray borrowed the 
| Incident from Reynolds's memoirs, or that 
| the anecdote of the performing horse and 
| the unwitting rider was passing current in 
| the theatrical tales of the day. 

J. R. CRAWFORD. 


Correspondence 


THE CURRENCY ACT AND THE BANK- 


ING PRINCIPLE. 


To THe EpiTror or THE NATION: 

Str: The Banking Principle is a term 
used in the theory of money in contradis- 
tinction to another theory known as the 
Currency Principle. The battle between 
these two theories was fiercely waged in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ending, by the passage of the English 








Bank act of 1844, In a complete victory tn 
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England for the supporters of the Cur- 
rency Principle. While these terms are 
familiar to all students of banking, a con- 


cise statement of their meaning will not 

be out of place to many of your readers. 
In brief, the advocates of the Banking 
Principle maintain that a currency com- 


posed of specie and paper, if the paper is 
and readily into coin 
on demand, will behave in all respects just 


easily convertible 


as if the whole body of money consisted 
of specie alone “We are willing,” says 
one of the leading champions of this 
school, “to consider a metallic currency 


as the type of that to which a mixed cir- 
culation and paper ought to con- 
form. But, further, we contend that it has so 
conformed, and must so conform, while the 
paper is strictly convertible.” On the con- 
trary, the advocates of the Currency Prin- 
<iple maintain that simple convertibility 
is not sufficient; that a body of money com- 
and paper is not subject to 
laws as one composed wholly of 
coin; check on the issue of the 
paper otherwise it is liable 
to over-issue, with consequent inflation and 
rise in prices. 

In the numerous treatises and discus- 
sions which we have read on this subject, no 
writer seems to lay his finger on the weak 
in the Banking Principle. This lies 
in the small amount of the specie reserve 
meet redemption needs. No- 


of colin 


posed of coin 
the same 
that some 


is necessary; 


Spot 


necessary to 


body would deny that if, for every note 
issued, a dollar-for-dollar specie reserve 
were maintained, such a currency would 
conform in all respects to a specie stan- 
dard. But, just as in the case of deposits 
payable on demand, a 5 or 6 ver cent. cash 
reserve is found sufficient to meet cur- 


rent needs, so a 5 per cent. specie reserve 


is sufficient to meet all redemption re- 
quirements. There is a vast gulf between 
this and a dollar-for-dollar reserve, and 
it should seem almost certain that the 
Banking Principle leaves ample opportu- 
nity for inflation. This appears to be a 
simple and conclusive objection to the 


soundness of the Banking Principle, so sim- 
ple, in fact, that it seems almost incon- 
celvable that the argument has not been 
made in this form by the opponents of | 
the theory. It hardly falls short an 
axiom to say that a note issue based on 
a 5 per cent. specie reserve cannot be the 
a dollar-for- 


of 


same thing as one based on 


dollar reserve. 


The 40 
our 


cent. gold reserve required | 
by Currency Act is of its! 
most important features, and, together with)! 


per 


new one 


certain other safeguards against over- 
issue, ought to prove an ample guaranty 
against inflation. Among the redemption 


provisions, none is more to be commended 
than that which forbids under heavy pen- 
alties a bank of issue to pay out any notes 
its own; all other notes must be 
to the original bank of issue for re- 
demption. This is the only way to insure 
a prompt contraction of the currency when 
growing redundant Such notes will be 
merely dead capital to any bank which 
fails to send them in for redemption, while 
the original bank of issue is not likely to 
them unless the requirements of 
trade will make it profitable. This pro- 
vision was doubtless suggested by what is 
known as the Suffolk System, so success- 
fully employed in Massachusetts nearly a 
The average life of a Bank 


except 
nent 


reissue 


century ago. 


|that it was anything with which I should 


jing” is only a rhetorical way of showing 
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1 
of England note is six weeks, that of a 


Bank of Scotland note thirty days, and as 
the same notes are never reissued, notes in 
those countries are always clean and crisp. 
On the other hand, the average life of a 
national bank note is two years, a fact 
which proclaims only too eloquently that 
the importance of speedy and prompt re- 
demption as a factor in elasticity was to- 
tally neglected under the old system. 

Another consequence of the new act, and 
of far-reaching significance, is the 
complete divorce of the circulating medium 
from the bond-issuing and debt-paying 
power of the Government. These are two. 
entirely different functions, and their con- 
nection and mutual dependence could only 
be justified in a period of stress, as was the 
case with the National Bank Act. It was| 
a fiscal measure devised during the Civil | 
War by Secretary Chase, primarily to pro- 
mote the sale of United States bonds, only | 
secondarily to act as the basis of a mone-/| 
tary system. 

With the power of note issue on commer-| 
cial paper, and the facilities for re- 
discount, all the disastrous effects of strin- 
gency and panics seem to be completely 
forestalled by the new bill, and it will be 
interesting to wait and see its practical 
operation at such times. 

GLANVILLE TERRELL. 


one 


Lexington, Kv., January 28. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 





Sir: I have no love for controversy, but 
as I was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the American Historical Associa- | 
tion in 1913, and am responsible to that) 
extent for the nominations which were 
presented at the Charleston meeting last) 
December, I owe it to my colleagues of | 
the committee as well as to the Association, | 
to make some reply to the criticisms of| 
Mr. Dunbar Rowland in your issue of the | 
22d instant. I only regret that, in my| 
unavoidable absence from the Charleston | 
meeting, the unexpected duty of defending | 
the action of the committee had to fall) 
upon Prof. Clarence W. Alvord, who acted | 
as chairman in my absence; but while I, 
do not know what Professor Alvord said 
on that occasion, I have no reason to think 


not heartily have agreed. 

If Mr. Rowland’s statement that the nom- 
inating committee “keeps its action a pro- 
found secret ... until the business meet- 


the intensity of his feelings, I have no 
quarrel with it; but if it implies that the 
committee, either with or without the con- 
currence of the Council, sedulously hides 
its “slate” until the last moment in or- 
der that no iconoclastic champion of lib- 
erty may have a chance to break it, I can 
only say that such implication corresponds 
to nothing in the action of the committee 
of which I have any knowledge. What the 
procedure of former committees may have 
been I do not know, but the procedure of 
the committee in 1913 I feel free to state. 
The committee comprised, besides myself, | 
Professor Alvord, of the University of 


Illinois; Professor Bassett, of Smith; Pro- 
fessor Riley, of the University of Missis- 
sipp!, and Dr. Krehbiel, of Leland Stanford. 





| dates, 
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All the suggestions regarding nominations 
that were received by me were laid before 
each member of the committee; and such 
suggestions as were received by other mem- 
bers, and sent to me, were similarly trans- 
mitted. As a matter of fact, we received 
very few suggestions from any source. If 
there is, among the members of the Asso- 
ciation, any widespread revolt against “ar- 
| bitrary and unconstitutional methods,” the 
nominating committee were not made 
aware of it. Even Mr. Rowland himself 
does not appear in the list of the commit- 
tee’s correspondents, although he had due 
notice of the appointment and personnel of 


‘the committee, and might at any time, for 


the sum of two cents, have laid before the 
committee both criticisms and suggestions. 
We did not suppose at the time, and I do 
not think now, that the committee were 
expected to circularize the membership of 
the Association in the search for candi- 
dates, or devise some sort of a primary 
through which candidatures might be 
nursed. 

Under these circumstances, the committee 
did what all such committees do; it went 
over the list of apparently available candi- 
considered carefully the few sug- 
gestions made to it, and made up the best 
list of nominations that it could. The com- 
mittee considered geographical or sectional 
arguments, as well as the scholarly stand- 
ing of the man and his record of active in- 
terest in the Association. The several mem- 
bers of the committee, widely distributed 
geographically, were all more or less in- 
timately acquainted with members of the 
Association in their immediate locality or 
section; and we were further aided by a 
memorandum prepared by the committee of 
1912, setting forth, so far as that com- 
mittee understood it, the prevailing opin- 
ions in the Association at that time re- 
garding desirable nominations. I am not 
so vain as to imagine that the nominations 
finally agreed upon were ideal, or that sev- 
eral lists equally good might not conceiv- 
ably have been made up; but I know that 
our decisions were made with a view to 
what we believed to be the best interest of 
the Association. To say, as Mr. Rowland 
does, that “when the rank and file are as- 
sembled they are politely but firmly told 
who are to be the officers for the coming 
year,” is nonsense so far as the committee 
for 1913 are concerned. 

Mr. Rowland characterizes the methods 
of nomination as “oligarchical.” I have 
been for twenty years a member of the As- 
sociation, serving for eight or nine years 
of that time as a member of the Public 
Archives Commission, and for three years 
as a member of the Council. I know of no 
oligarchy in the Association. I know only 
a group of men, all of them distinguished 
scholars, who have been willing to spend 
time and money in building up the Associa- 
tien, and in organizing and advancing his- 
torical interest and historical scholarship 
throughout the United States. 

On one point I hope that I may be al- 
lowed to reassure Mr. Rowland. At the 
close of his interesting letter he expresses 
the conviction that his action at Charleston 
will prevent him “from accepting an of- 
ficial position in the Association for years 
to come, if not for all time.” This, I feel 
sure, is not the case. The Association 
fights its battles in the open, cherishes no 
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' 
grudges, and marks no man for banishment. 


If Mr. Rowland continues to render, as di- 
rector of the Department of Archives and 
History in the State of Mississippi, the 
same distinguished service that he has 
rendered in the past, he may rest assured 
that the Association will be only too glad 
to honor him, and that he will be as free 
as ever to accept any office which the As- 
sociation can bestow—provided, of course, 
that he is nominated and elected. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


Brown University, January 31. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Dr. Dunbar Rowland is, I know, in- 
capable of intentional misrepresentation; 
yet I think that his letter respecting the 
American Historical Association, printed in 
your issue of January 22, is likely in two 
particulars to mislead your readers (in so 
far as they take any interest in the affairs 


of the American Historical Association) ; | 


on the one hand, as to the methods which 
the Association now follows in respect to 
its elections to office, and on the other hand 
as to the amount of discontent with those 
methods that was evinced at Charleston. 


The practice of the Association is not) 


noticeably different from that of many other 
large bodies which hold annual meetings at- 
tended by but a small part of their member- 
ship. 
appointed a year ago by the Council, from 
among members of the Association who 
were not members of the Council. Members 
were urged to write to these five gentlemen 
respecting their preferences. It appears 
that the committee, in addition to the letters 
that they received, took considerable pains 
by conversation and some letter-writing to 
elicit the sentiments of others. The nom- 
inating committee then made up a slate 
against which no member, so far as I know, 
not even Dr. Rowland himself, has expressed 
the slightest objection. The reader would 
certainly infer from Dr. Rowland’s com- 
munication that the list was dictated to this 
committee by the Council. On the contrary, 
no member of the Council had any know- 


The Committee on Nominations was | 


The Nation 


can only say that, of all who spoke after 
him (and all were free to speak) none 
expressed dissatisfaction with the existing 
method of nominating officers, nor approved 
his suggestion that ballots should be sent 
out in the autumn to the 2,800-odd members 
—for this method had been tried three times 
and proved a failure. Neither does he re- 
cord that, at the end of the discussion, it 
was voted that the new nominating com- 
| mittee should take the whole procedure of 
nominations into consideration, and report 
at the next meeting. 


My own conviction is that, whatever the- 
| oretical qualms may have been felt by some, 
most members of the American Historical 
| Association, as is the case in most similar 
bodies, perceive that the affairs of the 
Society will under any system be chiefly ad- 
ministered by those who are most interested. 
|I think they regard the Council as dis- 
tinctly accessible to new membership and to 
new ideas, and on the whole approve nearly 
all that it has done. I think they should 
| é0 so, for my observation has been that it 
|is an unselfish and right-minded body, mak- 
ing its best endeavors to care for the inter- 
ests of the whole membership. 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 


| 


| Carnegie Institution of Washington, January 26. 





THE TORONTO “GLOBE.” 


| To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In one of the editorial paragraphs 
| of your issue of January 22 you refer to 
|the “Conservative Toronto Globe.” The Globe 


is and always has been the leading Liberal | 


| newspaper not only of Toronto but also of 
|all Canada. Moreover, at the present time 


it is striving to inculcate principles of real, | 
| progressive liberalism, when a large section | 


| of the party is inclined to temporize and 
| equivocate. W. K. STEWART. 

| Hanover, N. 
i 


H., January 26. 


CANADA'S TREATMENT OF THE 
DIANS. 


IN- 





|To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


ledge of what the nominations would be. | Str: In a recent editorial (Nation, Jan- 
The nominating committee made its report | wary 15), you speak of the Canadian In- 
in the usual manner of nominating com~ | dians and say, “In their prosperous absorp- 
mittees. Any one who had other nomina-|11,. into civilization is a constant proof of 
tions to make could have made them. The | the wisdom of Canada’s policy,” etc. I 
only trace of illegality that I could aie | am not familiar with the Indians of any 
cern in the proceedings was that by vote | other provinces except New Brunswick and 
of the Association (to which there was no 


: , : | Nova Scotia; but I can assure you that 
dissenting voice) the acting secretary was | there has been no “prosperous absorption,” 
instructed to cast 


a ballot for the list | or any absorption at all, into civilization, 
brought in by the committee. I think that | i¢ this phrase means in any way the amal- 


such a vote is objectionable, and I have) 
heard that it is illegal; but such societies | 
usually follow such a practice, because if 


no other nominations have been made It | tainly do not “compare favorably with the 
saves time. 


At all events, I see nothing | pominion’s other residents.” The Micmacs 
oligarchical aboyt it. Perhaps it could be 


improved upon, but I am surprised to learn 


| of Nova Scotia have no vote, and are treat- 
|ed quite as a separate people. Their whole 
that neither the Association nor the Council | treatment 
has authority to appoint a nominating com- | 


with the rest of the inhabitants. And the 


in fact, conduces to keeping 


| them in a state of tutelage. This is the 
mittee. Are all our seventeen committees, more astonishing, as the problem in Nova 


through which the Association does so great 


a variety of interesting work, illegal? 
Secondly, one would not learn accurately 

from Dr. Rowland’s communication just 

what happened at Charleston. He rose and 


made a vehement speech of protest, and 
believes that he had the warm approval of 
those whom he calls the rank and file. 





Scotia is very old, and one might think 
that by this time the Indians would have 
had some encouragement to amalgamate 





13 


schools. It may be wise to treat the rem- 
nant of the race in a way to discourage 
totally the ambition to become members of 
the body politic, but I always had a great 


3 


sympathy with the Micmacs. There is no 
reason in the world why those of them 
who wish to enter into the life of the other 
inhabitants of the province should not have 


a chance to do so, and eventually to be en 
franchised. Whatever the law now is, 
is certainly 
rection, 


there 
that di 
EDWARD BRECK 


no encouragement in 


Boston, January 


THE LOGIC OF THE DIRECT PRIMARY. 


To THE EpiTror or THE NATItoNn , 
Sir: If the proverbial visitor from Mars 


were to look into the current discussions of 


the direct primary question, it may be 
guessed that his first impression would be 
that the participants in the controversy are 


generally very much obsessed by the exist- 
ing order of things. He, being a complete 
alien, completely unprejudiced—being, 
fact, not a practical man, but a theorist 
would wonder why so few of our political 
experts have had theory to 
ceive that the direct primary system and 
the party system are, so far as the conduct 
of elections is concerned, mutually 
sive. 


in 


enough per- 


exclu 


Having to get the whole matter in 
an elementary way,the Martian would first 
learn the essential thing in the direct pri- 
mary system to be that the voters 
two progressive opportunities for record- 
ing their choices, the first establishing 
some limitation upon the second. A pri- 
mary system along with the party system, 
as he presently understands, means that the 
voters within each party elect their candi- 
dates, and then, in the second or regular 


up 


have 


election, the final choice is made between 


| the candidates of the different parties. 


| the primary 


|gamation with European blood, or living, 


Indians of these two provinces most cer- | 


with the rest of the inhabitants. As it is| 


they intermarry somewhat with negroes 
only. There are many cases where the In- 


dian agents take little or no trouble to. 


see that the children go to the appointed 


» 





But 
the unavoidable difficulty is obviously with 
qualifications of the voters 
How is it justly determined who is in each 
party? All the practical schemes for pri- 
mary elections which our inquirer is able 
to find seem to make it possible, even if 
not creditable, for a citizen to vote in the 
primary of one party and then in the final 
election vote for the candidate chosen by 
the other. If he honestly is disappointed in 
the candidate chosen by the primary of the 
party in which he first voted, this is de- 
fensible. But it is perfectly well known 
that he may have voted in the primary of 
one party with the definite purpose of pro- 
curing the nomination of a weak candidate, 
his sympathies being with the other party 
with which he finally votes. 

The trouble with all the existing schemes 
is that they are basec upon the idea of 
defined party groups in the primary elec- 
tion. Our Martian theorist presently con- 
cludes that a logically workable direct pri- 
mary system must not be based upon the 
hypothesis of fixed parties at all; and he 
formulates his simple scheme for the eleec- 
tion of candidates as follows: 

Let there be two elections, a primary 
election and a secondary, oF final, election. 
At the first, the voter without the slightest 
allusion to his party is to have a name- 
less ballot, with a blank space for each of 
the offices to be filled. He inserts any name 
he pleases, whether suggested by his un- 
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aided fancy or by a convention of himself’ thorities cited therein, and the letter.—' 


and his friends, his “party,” or his news- 
paper. Witb the source of his preference 
the law would have absolutely nothing to 
do Upon the counting of these primary 
many of the candidates, receiving 
only scattering votes, would be eliminated. 
Let the two or three or four—the law would 
prescribe the number—receiving the highest 
number of votes for each office have their 


YACHT. 
names ballot for the final | ,, 
The 8 0orge 1 i , 
election, grouped, of course, under the title she Story of George Crowninshicld’s 


of tha cites the Massachu- | Yacht, Cleopatra's Barge, on a Voy- 
setts ballot system. Neither party organi- | age of Pleasure to the Western Islands 
zations nor parties would be mentioned in and the Mediterranean, 1816-1817. 
the ballot law. Everything they do would | Compiled from Journals, Letters, and 
be from the legal point of view “infor- Log-Book, by Francis B. Crownin- 
mal.” The results of their activities would; shield. Boston: D. B. Updike. $15 
be simply a lot of suggestions for the vot-| not. 
ers, by which every legitimate influence’ . 
quia Go cauted | To the memory of Cleopatra’s Barge 
The problem is evidently not merely of | © special interest clings, not only be- 
the weakening of party |cause she was the first sea-going yacht 


“machines,” that | 
easy mark for the denunciations 


THE REVIEWER. } 


Literature 


ballots, 


THE FIRST AMERICAN SEA-GOING 


put upon the 


according to 


of the| to be built in America, but on account 
choir-leaders of reform. It is of the logi- 'of the romance with which tradition has 
cal working of the idea that the people| surrounded her maiden voyage. George 
should themselves do their own nominating, Crowninshield’s father and grandfather 
by means of a primary election. Any at-| had been prosperous merchants of 
tempt to couple this with the legal recog- Salem. The opening of trade to China 
nition of fixed parties in the election is | and the West Indies after the Revolu- 
bound to be—the Martian thinks—complex 
ana futile. Assam Base. tion very rapidly increased their 
nin Seals, eee Os wealth. George and his five brothers 
went through the severe nautical train- 
ing then held necessary for entry to the 
Crowninshield counting-house. At ten 
| their education as seamen began; at 
twelve they were studying navigation; 
before they were twenty, five of the six 
(and the sixth had died at sea at the 
age of fourteen) had served as masters 
of merchant-ships. They were then qual- 
ified to sit at a desk. This is more rea- 
sonable than it sounds, since to become 
ship-masters they had been required to 
learn not only navigation and the prin- 
ciples of ship design and construction, 
but “the cargoes to be bought and sold, 
foreign governments, moneys, weights, 
measures, and the various products of 
the different countries to which their 
vessels might go.” 


“NATIONAL SUPREMACY.” 


To Tue EpitoR oF THE NATION: 

Sin: Permit me to correct one or two 
misstatements of fact by your reviewer in 
his notice of my “National Supremacy” (Ne- 
tion, January 15). 

He asserts that “the view which I discard 
has received the emphatic approval of a 
writer whom I cite frequently,” referring 
to Mr. Butler's “Treaty-Making Power.” 
This is a great mistake. Of the passages 
cited by your reviewer, in that work, only 
the two final purport to state Mr. Butler’s 
own conclusions, and these are emphatically 
in support of my position. I quote one of 
them (Vol. II, p. 64): 

In fact, it must be conceded that the cases | 
cited in the last chapter in which treaty 
' ‘ , “ m | — 
stipulations, have so operated az ‘o Prac’! Only one of the brothers rescued from 
succession and inheritance, and in which/ this experience a genuine love for the 
they have rendered nugatory anti-Chinese | goa. This was “Captain George,” whose 
legislation, show beyond all peradventure| 
that State laws are in all respects subor- | fondness for ships and knack with them 
dinate to the treaty-making power of the | led to his being detailed, at the time 
central Government when the firm’s business was at its 

Also, the reviewer's statement that I prone | height, to the duty of building and fit- 
my view of the treaty-power “much further | ting out its vessels. He was a small 
than Mr. Root does” his similar view is 

man, but of notable strength and cour- 
without warrant in fact. Mr. Root upheld 
the national position in the San Francisco | age, a man of action. He was a man to 
school controversy without qualification, and be looked to in emergencies, saved three 
this is the extreme case. (See Am. J. of | men from drowning, and a number of 
Nat'l Law, May, 1907.) lothers from death by fire. His first 
EDWARD 8. CorwIN. ‘yacht, the Jefferson—the first American 
| yacht of any sort—he used not only for 
pleasure, but “after a storm he would 





Princeton, N. J., January 24, 


—_—-o 


[Notwithstanding Mr. Corwin’s letter 
of complaint, the reviewer is satisfied 
that he made no misstatements of fact 
on either of the points referred to. He 
is quite content to leave the question of 
obliquity to any fair-minded person who 
will undertake the irksome task of read- 
ing the book, the review with the au- 


sail, taking with him extra men and 
stores with which to render assistance 
to vessela which might have been dis- 
abled.” The Jefferson's own story is of 
interest: she was one of three priva- 
teers sent out by the Crowninshields 
in 1812. She was too small for the 





‘work, and made only one cruise, tn the 


’ 





course of which she took three prizes. 
New York has claimed the honor of the 
first yacht, in the Diver of John C. 
Stevens, but it appears that the Jeffer- 
son must have been the elder by some 
years. The Jefferson was of only 22 
tons. The America, the fastest and 
most successful privateer of the war, 
was a merchant vessel of 600 tons. She 
was George Crowninshield’s favorite 
ship, and served as model for the yacht 
Cleopatra's Barge. Privateering was 
the most profitable use the astute Cap- 
tain George could have put his vessels 
to at the time. The Crowninshield firm 
had dissolved as early as 1809. The 
embargo had almost put an end to com- 
merce. One of the sons, Jacob Crownin- 
shield, to whom Jefferson had offered the 
post of Secretary of the Navy, had died 
at Washington in 1808. Two other 
brothers now went into business for 
themselves. The old father and two 
sons, George and Benjamin, retained 
what was left of the business. The War 
of 1812 put an end to that; but the value 
of the America’s prizes was, at actual 
sale, $1,100,000. 

In 1814 Benjamin Crowninshield went 
to Washington to serve as Secretary of 
the Navy under Madison; shortly after, 
old George Crowninshield died, and 
young George (forty-nine years old) 
was left rich, unemployed, and free to 
follow his hobby of ships and the sea. 
To Mr. Retire Becket, the best ship- 
builder of Salem and builder of the 
America, was given the commission of 
building a yacht which was to be not 
only a nine days’ wonder in New Eng- 
land, but wherever she touched abroad. 
Cleopatra's Barge was laid down in the 
spring of 1816, and launched in October. 
The name finally given her is fanciful 
enough. The owner’s family had fears 
of something worse, which were almost 
realized, as is shown by a letter from 
his sister-in-law to her husband Ben- 
jamin at Washington: “He told me he 
had received his letter & Passport— 
but unfortunately the name was Car of 
Concordia, and would not do. How 
many times you have said he would get 
some foolish name that would be laugh- 
ed at!” Captain George was evidently 
regarded as the family crank. A cer- 
tificate had to be obtained attesting the 
change of name, and Cleopatra's Barge 
the new yacht became. 

She was an hermaphrodite brig, of 
nearly 200 tons, and looked like a small 
man-of-war. Her fittings were luxur- 
fous beyond all precedent. Captain 
George intended her for a home as well 
as for a pleasure craft. He planned to 
set out for the Mediterranean early in 
January, but a rigorous winter set in, 
delay followed delay, and people began 
to suspect that she would never set out 
at all. Meanwhile her owner was not 
unhappy. He lived aboard, and was 
busy receiving the crowds which flocked 
to see this “perfect specimen of nautt- 
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cal architecture and sumptuous accom- 
modation”—a godsend for winter-bound 
New England. BHighteen hundred ladies 
visited her in the course of one day. His 
sailing-master grew restless, but Captain 
George seems never to have tired of en- 
tertaining his guests, and displaying the 
perfections of his toy, Not till March 30 
did Cleopatra's Barge actually weigh 
anchor and begin to prove her mettle 
on the seas. 

Her captain was a nephew of Captain 
George's, Benjamin Crowninshield, who 
had been a captain of merchantmen, and 
of one of the Crowninshield privateers. 
His son was taken as passenger, appar- 
ently because of his literary ability, and 
the present record of the voyage is chief- 
ly made up of his “Private Journal.” 
The ship’s log is of the most meagre 
sort; and Captain George was a notor- 
jously cramped letter-writer. Young 
Benjamin had a very pretty knack with 
his pen, and an inquiring eye. He also 
had the roralizing bent of his contem- 
poraries, and is often deliciously in- 
genuous. The helpless celibacy of the 
daughters of the French Consul at Fayal 
well-nigh moves him to tears: 


“How inestimably better,” he cries, “is 
the condition in America, where we have 
an extent of country sufficient for our de- 
scendants to the thousandth generation. 
American ladies are, therefore, ready to 
display all the charms of female excellence. 
Ever prompt to appear in public at the 
ball, at church, in their walks they are 
always social, always amiable; if not beau- 
tiful, they cultivate the mind; if not 
wealthy, all else that renders them desir- 
able. Every one is full of hope, every one 
is happy! Alas! This is not true of 
ladies. who inhabit a country of crowded 
population. They must waste their lives in 
single blessedness, in a nunnery, or wither! 
wither! under their parental roof.” 


Yet he does not lack moments of humor, 
as in his description of an Annunciation 
in the cathedral at Malaga: “A lady in 
the costume of our grandmothers, pinch- 
ed almost off at the waist, sits reading, 
and before her kneels the angel in the 
same costume, with wings sticking on 
his’ shoulders, most respectfully ac- 
quainting. the old lady with some par- 
ticulars.”’ 

Unluckily, “Philosopher Ben,” as he 
was nicknamed, seems to have been, like 
some other persons of genius, rather 
hard. to live with. He was not taken 
upon some of the most interesting ex- 
peditions»ashore, notably to Civita Vec- 
chia and to Rome. The taking aboard 
of some Frenchmen as passengers, who 
were not introduced to him and who 
supplanted him at the head-table, seems 
to have been the finishing touch. At 
Gibraltar he abandoned the Cleopatra to 
her fate. 


He afterwards wrote somewhat un- 
kindly of Captain George, but apparent- 


ly did not suspect a possibility which 


namely, that Cleopatra's Barge was built 
with the distinct object of rescuing Na- 
poleon from St. Helena. The compiler 
of these records does not deny that 
there were circumstances which might 
colorably give rise to this belief. It 
was two years since Napoleon had escap- 
ed from Elba. George Crowninshield 
was a Democrat and a great admirer of 
the Emperor. He was just the sort of 
man to attempt such an adventure, Cleo- 
patra’s Barge visited Elba, and Crownin- 
shield met certain members of Napo- 


the lovely Miss Ennis, having served 
her purpose as a subject of the “health 
master’s” skill, drops out of the narra- 
tive promptly and finally. 

The motive of these pages is enlight- 
cnment of the public concerning the im- 
portant matter of health, and it is to be 
said with little reservation that they ful- 
fil this purpose in a satisfying way. Now 
and then there is a touch of exaggera- 
tion, and the events of the story are apt 
to fall out rather too favorably to the in 
terests of the main design. But nothing 





leon’s suite, who still lived there. Af-| but good can come from the warnings 
ter touching Elba, no letters were writ-! against patent medicines, quack doctors, 
ten to America from the yacht. Her and outworn traditions which the 
master bore letters and packages to the | “health master’ presents to the mem- 
| Bonapartes at Rome, and brought home| bers of the family of Mr. Thomas Clyde 
a number of souvenirs of Napoleon, a and gradually to a larger community. 
ring, a snuffbox, etc., which were given The value of Mr. Adams's discussion of 
him by Pauline Bonaparte. The, Cleo-| these things is greatly increased by his 
patra received orders to be ready to fearlessness in naming names. Peruna, 
sail from Civita Vecchia within fifteen; Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, Hall's 
minutes of her master’s arrival on | Catarrah Cure, Duffy's Malt Whiskey, 
board, was closely watched by French|Swamp Root, Jayne’s Expectorant, Rex- 
men-of-war, and finally brought awayjall Cholera Cure, Kobler’s One-Night 
with her from Civita Vecchia four!) Cough Cure—these and other widely ad- 
French officers, including the captain of | vertised “remedies” receive no mercy 
the ship in which Napoleon sailed from from the “health master,” who relent- 
Elba and a surgeon on his staff. These} lessly analyzes them into their constit- 
| were the passengers who discomfited uents of opium, alcohol, morphine, and 
| Philosopher Ben. They made the voy-|so on. Equally beneficial should be his 
'age to America in Cleopatra’s Barge,| scientific discussion of such troublesome 
|but the Emperor remained on St. Hel-| enemies of health as the common cold, 
ena. “Yet in spite of these circum- and of preventive measures against the 
| stances,” says the compiler, “I am con- various ills that assail the household. 
| vinced that no such idea ever seriously| The range of the book may be judged 
entered his [Captain George's] head.” | from the fact that it includes a consider- 
| The voyage home was dull and un-\ation of cancer and of venereal dis- 
comfortable. Cleopatra's Barge reached eases. 

Salem in October, 1817. A month later | 
Captain George died suddenly on board 














! y We . Boston: 
the vessel, which he had actually made eos ~aaeageayy allis. Boston 
/his home. After his death she was sold | —- 7 
and transformed into a merchantman.; Heroes of romance usually deserve 


Shortly after, she became a packet-boat 
in American waters. Then she made put they are seldom so witless as Denis 
the passage round Cape Horn to the Cjeeve. They are generally lucky, but 
Sandwich Islands, became the private | row of them need such constant help 
yacht of King Kamehameha I, and was 
Beenentiy .(3558) . weethes.en 2.F eee are the two distinctions of the hero of 


reef. So passes this world’s glory. ve % 
This book, with its. beautiful letter-|!40ale-” In sheer muttonheadednese he 
any hero of our ac- 


press and many illustrations, is a worthy, easily surpasses 
monument. quaintance, and from the varied scrapes 


into which this trait naturally leads 
him he is rescued by what he would cali 
|“unremitting” good luck. 

Mr. Wallis has affected a style elab- 
orately though not quite consistently 
Elizabethan. His archaisms, sometimes 
Co. incorrectly used, constantly distract the 
From the title-page, with its sicteteiel reader’s attention from the story. The 
ition of the author not as a writer of|author’s own interest, indeed, appears 


Hazlitt’s description of them as insipid, 


|\from Fortune as Denis requires. These 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Health Master. By Samuel Hopkins | 
Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 








'this, that, and the other novel, but as an 
| Associate Fellow of the American Medi- 
‘eal Association, through the dedication 
to the health officer of Rochester, N. Y., 
land on to the end, no reader of this 
story can be in doubt for a moment that 
the plot’s not the thing. So far is this 


._f 


carried that the one excellent chance; 
was later magnified by legend into fact: for lovemaking is sternly rejected, and, only right meaning, as of a little ford 


| to be more in his style than in his mat- 
ter, Occasionally he coins a good phrase 
or telling sentence, and it is fair to quote 
him at his best. “Such sweet words of 
a maid,” says the hero, referring to 
Idonia’s promises, “are not singular, I 
think, but rather be common as death; 
to.which for the first time they give the 
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that lies in a hollow of the highway of 
love.” 


A Term of Silence. By Forrest Halsey. 
New York: Desmond FitzGerald. 
Indignation at the abuses of our State 

prisons seems to have been the inspira- 

tion of Mr. Halsey’s story. The hero, 

George Goodwin, is a weak young man, 

cashier of a bank, who has been led into 

theft by an older clerk. His wife is so- 
cially ambitious. When the theft is de 

tected, the chief offender gets off with a 

suspended sentence; the hero gets ten 

years in the penitentiary. Here, in the 
grip of the contract labor system, and 
at the mercy of a corrupt warden and 
his brutal satellites, he is slowly tor- 
tured to death. His wife, who feels that 
she is the cause of his guilt, meanwhile 


suffers mental agony outside. Of course, | 


there is a child, born soon after Good- 
win’s imprison nent. The one ray of 
hope comes from the fearlessness of the 
prison doctor, who is at sword’s points 
with the warden. The devotion of his 
wife and the chivalry of the doctor at 
last nerve the hero up to an act of cour- 
age which exposes the warden and de- 
feats his plot to get rid of the doctor. In 
his assault on the reader’s sympathies 
Mr. Halsey describes all the shocking 
details in flaring journalistic rhetoric. 


THE STORY OF TRISTAN. 


Tristan and Isolt: A Study of the 
Sources of the Romance. By Gertrude 
Schoepperle. Ottendorfer Memorial 
Series of Germanic Monographs (New 
York University). No. 3. Frankfort 
a-M.: Joseph Baer & Co.; London: 
David Nutt. 


The student of the legend of Tristan | 


and Iseult (to employ the usual Eng- 
lish spelling of the name) starts with 


an advantage that is rare in Arthurian | 
agreement | 


studies—namely, a general 
on at least one point of fundamental im- 
portance, which is, that the principal 
extant versions of the story are not de- 
rived independently from oral tradition, 
but have 
French metrical romance. Nothing is 
more frequent in the study of stories 
than the assumption of hypothetical lost 
versions. For the purpose of proving 
a theory, such hypothetical versions ob- 


viously furnish a far more plastic ma-| 


terial than the stubborn texts that have 
been actually handed down to us in the 
manuscripts. In the case of the famous 
legend before us, however, the evidence 
is too plain, and even the most skeptical 
must concede that here we have a real 
instance of a text of the highest Impor- 
tance—the one that first doubtless gave 
this immortal story its standing in Eu- 
ropean literature—yilelding to the “in- 
iquity of oblivion.” 

In a study of the sources of the leg- 
end obviously the first problem ifs to re- 


a common source in a lost! 
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|construct from the extant versions the 
| narrative of this lost French archetype 
—the estoire, as following Miss Schoep- 
| perle’s example, we may call it. In his 
| edition of Thomas's “Tristan” Bédier 
|had attempted such a reconstruction, 
‘his principle being to assign to the 
‘archetype all narrative features that 


are found in at least two of the extant | 


versions. In Miss Schoepperle’s opin- 
ion, however, this table of concordances 
has no value, partly because Bédier has 
been unconsciously biassed in his in- 
terpretation of the various versions and 
partly because he has neglected to con- 
sider that where Thomas's text is lost 
we cannot tell whether coincidences be- 
| tween Gottfried von Strassburg (whose 
work is in the main based on Thomas) 
and BHilhart von Oberge may not be due 
to direct imitation of the latter by the 
former. She herself argues at length 
that Eilhart’s “Tristrant” represents 
|with stbstantial accuracy the lost 
|estoire. The main point involved is the 
different conception as to the duration 
of the influence of the love-potion. In 
the Béroul version, so similar in many 
respects to that of Eilhart, this influ- 
ence lasts only three years; in Eilhart 
it endures in full strength for four years 
(until the end of the forest episode), 
but then weakens, although it never 
|ceases entirely; in Thomas and thé 
|prose “Tristan” there is no abatement 
|of the influence, as long as the lovers 
live. According to Bédier, the concep- 
tion of the estoire is reproduced by 
Thomas; according to Miss Schoepperle 
|by Eilhart. The difference of concep- 
|tion, we may remark, affects especially 
|the portion of the narrative in the two 
versions which follows on the return 
|of the lovers from the forest. In re- 
gard to this question, we should our- 
| selves be inclined to side with Bédier. 
|It is difficult to believe that in the 
primitive form of the story any term 
| was set to the efficacy of the love-potion. 
Miss Schoepperle, herself, seems to 
grant this. Now, inasmuch as Thomas 
|sets no such limit, it is likely that in 
this feature he represents the estoire 
most exactly, for otherwise we should 
be obliged to suppose that the author 
of this lost archetype of the extant ver- 
sions modified the original conception, 
but that Thomas, who was drawing ex- 
clusively from the estoire, changed it 
again in a way that rendered it identi- 
cal with the primitive conception, This 
process does not strike us as probable; 
Eilhart’s modification looks rather like 
an effort to explain the possibility of 
| Tristan’s long absence from Iseult of 
| Cornwall, after he had fled to Brittany. 
There are other evidences of degraded 
narrative in Eilhart, as in his inade- 
quate motivation of the false statement 
|of Iseult of Brittany concerning the 
‘color of the sails which led to Tristan’s 
death. Miss Schoepperle tries to prove 





that the German poet here does imply 
the same motive as Thomas—namely, 
jealousy—but it seems to us without 
success. 

In her discussion of the date of the 
estoire Miss Schoepperle shows on what 
slender grounds Bédier has referred this 
lost romance to the early part of the 
twelfth century. We agree with her 
that the evidence on which this con- 
clusion was based is too uncertain, and 
that, on the other hand, the ideas of 
courtly love with which the poem was 
strongly marked point rather to the 
second half of the century. Miss Schoep- 
perle, however, does not seem to note, 
herself, how important a bearing this 
question of the date of the estoire has 
on the old debate as to whether there 
were Arthurian romances before Chré- 
tien de Troyes; for, after all, the exist- 
ence of an early “Tristan” romance sup- 
plied the strongest argument in favor 
of that theory. 

The greater part of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of the elements of 
Celtic and general popular tradition, 
respectively, in the estoire. No one be- 
fore Miss Schoepperle has performed 
this task with anything like the same 
thoroughness. She appears to have gone 
through the whole body of extant Celtic 
saga material (which is, of course, 
mainly Irish) in search of parallels for 
the motifs in the Tristan story, and it 
is safe to say that this part of the work 
will never have to be done again. The 
net result is to render it probable that 
this story of tragic passion owes much 
more to Celtic tradition than Bédier or 
Golther has admitted. In some other 
respects her conclusions do not differ 
from those of her eminent predecessors. 
That is to say, she regards the story of 
Tristan’s youth and the story of Iseult 
of Brittany as of subsequent and non- 
Celtic origin. It was from such Celtic 
sagas as that of “Diarmaid and Grain- 
ne” that the love-story of Tristan and 
Iseult, in her judgment, was derived. 
She might have added that the identity 
of the Tristan story with the Celtic saga 
just named was a favorite theory with 
the late J. F. Campbell. Miss Schoep- 
perle does not attempt to determine in 
what part of the Celtic territory the 
legend of Tristan and Iseult had its 
origin. 

This is an excellent book. In thor- 
oughness of research it leaves nothing 
to be desired, and the reasoning, though 
close and acute, is always clear. The 
orderly arrangement of discussion and 
evidence throughout is one of its con- 
spicuous merits. It is refreshing to 
come across a work of investigation in 
the history of stories that exhibits so 
well-balanced a judgment and so true 
a sense of proportion. 
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Public Utilities, Their Cost-New and De-| another “fair present value” for rate- 
preciation. By Hammond V. Hayes,| ™aking, but there can only be one “fair 
Ph.D. New York: D. Van Nostrand | Present value” for rate-making. Mr. 
Co. $2. |Hayes is not the only writer on this 


The volume of literature on valuation subject to go eanggnd pes se mentor: 
land values: Mr. Whitten in his book 
of public-service enterprises grows 
|committed himself to almost as great 
apace, and it is fair to assume that it! : 
, ;an absurdity by favoring the theory that 
will continue to grow while the stupen-! 
increased land values should not be al- 
dous task of railway valuation is in pro- lowed for ratemeking but shot ld Gi 
cess of completion. Mr. Hayes has, ac-| & hap rs 
cording to his preface, attempted to 
show three things to those whose busi- 
ness it is to assemble facts for the pur- 
pose of making a valuation: 


First, that it is the duty of the appraiser, 


|of rational accounting) be prorated over 
ja number of years and considered as 
| “income”! 

Apparently, the thing that confuses 
not to ascertain the fair present value—that this question for many people is the uai- 
function belongs to the court or commis- | £ormity and extent of the increase in 
sion—but to ascertain with accuracy such !@nd values generally in the past. Mr. 
figures as are necessary evidences of value| Hayes quotes the Minnesota Railroad 
and loss of value; second, that the original) Commission (1908) as saying, “It must 
cost can be obtained without inordinate dif-| be apparent to all that if the constantly 
ficulty, and is a figure of importance to! increasing value of railroad properties 
those who must rule as to what the fair/i, to be taken as the basis for comput- 


present valse should be; and, third, thet i - eturns, without regard to 
depreciation is affected only indirectly by ng proper r 8, egart 


inefficiency, and that as a necessary conse-| the original cost of the same, it is only 
quence depreciation is dependent wholly|® Matter of time when transportation 
upon the relation of the age to the life of companies will by absorption own a dis- 
the perishable property. | proportionate share of the wealth of the 


His book contains a readable summary |°°U"tTY” > a That wyaigeg 7 
of the main principles recognized in de- | this kind should be uttered by a State 


termining “original cost,” “cost-new” | Commission and gravely quoted in a 


or “replacement cost,” and of the most | 8@Tious work shows how much need 
scientific methods of treating the mat-| there is of a clear understanding as to 
ter of “depreciation,” and it may be | the rights of private capital invested in 
recommended (with Whitten on “Valu.| the public service. Mr. Hayes will help 
ation of Public Service Corporations”) i little to this clear understanding if in 
to those who desire such acquaintance | ture editions of his book he will elim- 


with these matters as may become  pacag ves portions a 9 oe 7 
well-informed layman. and values as constitute a pronounc 


{ment on what is and what is not “fair 
The reviewer has no fault to find with | present value.” 


Mr. Hayes’s discussion of the purely en-! 

gineering and accounting questions in | 

connection with valuation. But in his; 47@™aic Incantation Texts of Nippur. 
treatment of “increased land values” he} BY J. A. Montgomery. Philadelphia: 
makes it clear that there is some oe-| University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
fusion in his mind as to the matter, Publications of the Babylonian Sec- 
of “unearned increment”—so-called—in, ‘on, Vol. III. 

valuations for rate-making purposes. He| Professor Montgomery, well known by 
admits that the public service company) his authoritative work published some 
appealing to the courts for relief against| years ago on the Samaritans, has under- 
confiscatory rates must receive credit| taken the very difficult and most un- 


}some way not explainable or susceptible | 


for this “increment” in any statement of 
“present value,” but insists that in the 
regulation of rates by the State “orig- 
inal cost” should be the rule for land. 


selfish task of publishing the large se- 
ries of incantation texts on clay bowls 
which were found in the upper layers 
of the mound at Nippur, excavated un- 





And he goes so far as to say, “It is thus|der the auspices of the University of 
seen that there are two different fair| Pennsylvania. The catalogue of the Uni- 
present values (sic!) for the same prop-| versity of Pennsylvania Museum counts 
erty—one value to be determined and | more than one hundred and fifty speci- 
used by the State in the regulation of | mens of such bowls, but a large number 
rates and another to be determined and | are in so fragmentary a condition and 
used by the courts when a question | the writing on them, moreover, so {iI- 


ari a h ib hat Professor Montgomery was 
ses as to whether an imposed rate is| legible that Professor gz y leet elaine Meeteen one tedpebused. 


equivalent to a confiscation of the prop-| wise in excluding them entirely from 





erty of the undertaking” (p. 210). With 
all respect to Mr. Hayes, this is surely 
not sense, and it may be wondered that, 
after writing the words “two different 
fair present values” above quoted, he 
did not stop and reconsider the whole 
matter. There may be such a thing as 
a “fair present value” for taxation and 


‘his publication. He has confined him- 
self to forty-two more or less complete 


especially the careful copies of the text 





about the size of a modern porridge 


specimens, and we wish to commend 


embodied in the thirty-eight plates at-| 
tached to the publication. The bowls) 
vary in shape, but most of them are) 


'powl, with the writing running round 
the bowl, generally beginning in the 
centre. 

The question as to the exact date of 
the bowls, of which large numbers have 
been found elsewhere in Babylonian 
mounds, is an exceedingly dificult one. 
Some guidance is furnished through the 
stratum in the mound at Nippur. From 
this and from other indications Profes- 
sor Montgomery concludes that the 
texts should be placed not later than 
the sixth or the beginning of the sev- 
enth century. This date will probably 
turn out to be correct, though, of course, 
it is possible that some of the bowls 
may be considerably earlier than oth- 
ers. The interest of the inscriptions on 
the bowls is twofold: First, the lan- 
guage, and, secondly, the proof furnish- 
ed through them for the persistence of 
superstitious beliefs in connection with 
the dead. The language on most of the 
bowls is Aramaic and closely allied to 
the variety of Aramaic found in the 
great rabinical writings known as the 
Babylonian Talmud. The inscriptions 
thus furnish new material for the 
study of the Semitic dialect that was 
current among the Jewish and Christian 
settlers of Babylonia after the old 
Babylonian language had disappeared. 

The inscriptions themselves are full 
of appeals to angels, demons, and spir- 
its, invoking the protection of the good 
powers and endeavoring to prevent the 
evil ones from interfering with the re- 
pose of the dead. The inscriptions thus 
lead us into a world filled with super- 
stitious dread of demons, precisely of 
the same order that we encounter in the 
ancient religion of Babylonia and As 
syria. Indeed, some of the names of 
the demons are Babylonian deities who 
have been degraded in their rank. So 
we find the Babylonian sun-god Sha 
mash, the moon-god Sin, the goddess 
Nan&, and other gods, like Bel and 
Nergal, invoked. But the main feature 
of the list of angels, demons, and spir- 
its is their eclectic character. They 
appear to be gathered from all parts of 


‘the world, though Persian influence is 


predominant. The formulas themselves 
used in connection with the invoking 
or the exorcising of spirits and demons 
are naturally monotonous—the same 
ideas are emphasized over and over 
again. The demons are adjured through 
powerful charms to flee, not to appear, 
never to come back, “neither in dream- 
ing by night nor in slumber by day.” 
In the course of these appeals to the 


So, for example, in one case the for- 
mula of exorcism imitates the terms of 
a decree of divorce, some of the terms 
of which are introduced verbatim. There 
can be no doubt from the contents of 
the inscriptions that the Jews and Chris- 
tians, as late as the seventh century 
and probably considerably later, still 
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clung to the belief that demons were | Mr. John Spargo is bringing out, through She makes of Baldur, lying dead, in another 


continually lurking near, and that they 


were particularly dangerous to the dead | 


to protect themselves. The 
bowls, with their magic inscriptions, 
were, therefore, placed with the dead 
as a protection, and frequently, to sym- 
bolize the hoped-for release from the 
demons, two bowls were cemented to- 
gether with the representations of the 
demons on the inside, signifying their 
imprisonment. 

The work is thus of interest to a stu- 
dent of the history of popular supersti- 
tions, and it is to be particularly com- 
mended because of the many valuable 
notes scattered through it. The glossary 
includes the material derived 
publications of similr 
it is a full concordance 
of such incantation for- 


unable 


attached 
earlier 

texts, that 
for the study 
mule. 


from 
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Notes 


Messrs. Longmans announce: “The Pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill,” by J. R. M. But- 
ler, and “The Confederacy of Europe,” by 
W. Alison Phillips. 


We may expect from Putnams, within the} 


following volumes: 
Pierrot,” by the Mother of 
Marriage of Cecilia,” by 
Maude Leeson; “The Shears of Delilah, 
Stories of Married Life,” by Virginia T. 
Van de Water; “The Peacock Feather, 
Lesiie Moore; “Frémont and °49,” by Fred- 
erick S 
Exploration in the Selkirks,” by Howard 
Palmer; “The Shadow of A®tna,” by Louis 
V. Ledoux; “The Backward Child,” a practi- 
eal by Barbara Spofford Morgan; 
Finot’s “The Happiness.” 
translated from the French by Mary J 
Safford, and the two books by Emile Faguet 
in translations by Sir Home Gordon—"“tIn- 
itiation Literature” and “Initfation 
int® Philosophy.” 


few weeks, the 
Year of 


“The 


next 
“One 
Pierrot; 


manual 


Jean Science of 


into 


Two new volumes by Samuel Butler, en- 
titled “The Humor of Homer” and “The 
Fair Haven,” concluding the complete edi 
tion of his works, will issued at an 
early date by Mitchell Kennerley. 


be 


The same house has in 
“Monologues,” by Richard Middleton, which, 
statement by his literary 
last collection that can be 


according to a 
executor, Is the 
made from his manuscripts and papers. 
second series of Theodore 
“English Literary Miscellany” 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
Oberlin, O 


Hunt's 
in the 
Company, 


The 
is 


press 


The 
out this season a new book 
afd Macedonia by Prof. Will 8. 

“The Indian History of the Modoc War” 
has been written by Jeff. C. Riddle, son of 
Wi-ne-ma, called the heroine of the war, 
who is still living. The book is announced 
by D. L. Moses, of San Francisco. 

“Ein Charakterbild von Deutschland,” an- 
nounced by Heath, is designed for German 
reading tn intermediate classés. It has been 
put together by Elitabeth Mertiaut, the Ger- 
man author, and Prof. M. B. Evatis. 


on Bulgarta 
Monroe. 


” by } 


Dellenbaugh: “Mountaineering and | 


preparation | 


Page Company of Boston will bring’ 
mering 


| Huebsch, “Socialism and Motherhood.” } 


Among the books on social questions} 
which Mr. Murray, the London publisher; is/ 
preparing, are a study of the land system 
by J. A. R. Marriott, and Mrs. Bosanquet’s | 
history of the C. O. S., “Social Work in 
London, 1869-1912.” 

“Morocco the Bizarre,” by George E. | 
Holt, and “Troubled Mexico,” by Hamilton 
Fyfe, are announced by McBride, Nast & 
Co. 

Forthcoming books of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press include: “The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism,” by Alys Getty; “Pestilence 
in Literature and Art,” by Raymond 
Crawfurd; “The Law of Associations,” 
by Herbert A. Smith; “Bibliography of 
the Works of Dr. Johnson,” by W. P. 
Courtney, and, in the Oxford Studies in 
Social and Legal History, edited by Paul 
Vinogradoff, Volume IV: “The Early His- 
tory of Contract,” by W. Barbour, and “The 
Abbey of Saint-Bertin and its Neighbor- 
hood, 900-1350," by G. W. Coopland. 


i 


The first number of the Political Quarter- 
ly will be published immediately by the Ox-_ 
ford University Press. It will contain arti- | 
cles on the Home Rule situation, the Dub- 
lin labor dispute, the United States Senate, | 
the registration of titles to land. municipal! | 

| government in Birmingham, the school in | 
relation to civic progress, the state in recent 
political theory, and reviews of events—the | 
political year in Canada, the Imperial Par-| 
liament, etc.—and of books. | 


It is said that M. Anatole France is busy 
on a new work, to be entitled “Les Anges,” 
and the question has been asked whether, in 
view of his recent visit in England, the title 
in any way reflects Pope Gregory's “non 
Angli sed angeli.” 

“La Vie A Paris,” the weekly chronicle | 
which the late Jules Claretie wrote for 
the Temps, will be prepared henceforth by | 
M. Abel Hermant, the novelist. 

A pension has been given to M. Faguet, | 
who recently retired from a professorship 
at the Sorbonne, held since 1890. 

We 





“Collected | 


are glad to welcome the | 


Poems” (Putnam) of Grace Denio Liteh- | 
field, whose work in scattered form has | 
been known to the public for the last two 
decades. Brought together in a volume of 
nearly 350 pages, her verses will impress 
readers as a substantial achievement whose 
level is distinetly high. For Miss Litch- 
field has unmistakably real poetic quality. 
Having gone to school to Keats and Shelley 
and Tennyson, she has formed the instinct 
of seeing life in terms of beauty. Indeed, | 
her fluency in contriving choicest imagery | 
is her chief defect. The reading of such a 
poem as her “Narcissus” must hold for ordl- 
nary mortals much of the confused delights 
of rushing down a scenic raflway past shim- 
landscapes ranging from sunlit 
glaciers to still and fragrant tropical 
nights. There is no straining for effect, she| 
manifestly writes as she lives, the votary of | 
precious overtones. Individually, line after 
line arrests one by its happy effect of pre- 
clae observation helghtened by poetic feel- | 
ings. Of a mountain lake she says, | 
Or if no light wae, drew the darkness down 
Af? wore it ke a cloak of elder-down., 
Alas, in her fanty, j 
Sent his wild bred’? halloolng up the land. 





|raphy of Stevenson. 


poem, 
A fallen star, in his own light enshrouded, 
And coffined in the darkness of the world. 
Nor is Miss Litchfield’s interest confined 
to the sensuous; the prick of thought is 
usually to be felt beneath her velvety sur- 


| faces. 


Besides three long dramatic poems, which 
it is not necessary to review here, Miss 
Litchfield’s volume contains a hundred 
pages of short lyrics. On the whole, these 
do not seem to the present writer to have 
quite the merit of the longér work. But 
the lack apptars to be owing less to native 
ability than to choice of theme. The gen- 


‘eral tone is forlorn and even a bit melo- 


dramatic, as if issuing from a heart too 
much engrossed with the sharp-practice of 
But in a few instances she has 
as in the following 


sove, 
achieved perfection, 
stanzas: 
Into my life she came 
One golden day, 
Softly as blossoms come 
Into the May. 
I only knew that she was there 
By the fragrance in the air. 
Into my heart she came 
One day of days, 
Stilly, as on night's dark 
God's stars outblaze. 
I only knew that she was there 
By the glory everywhere. 


“R. L. 8S.” (Macmillan), by Francis Watt, 
is not a biography. There is not at this 
hour a deafening clamor for a new biog- 
It is not a critical 
study. To produce that the author would 
have to probe more deeply for Stevenson's 
qualities as letter-writer, playwright, 
rhymer, and stylist, and add another chap- 
ter on the romancer; he would have to 
turn a stronger search-light on his women- 
characters, his religion, his own chafac- 
ter. Perhaps Mr. Watt wishes to satisfy 
a gossipy interest in “originals.” He sure- 
ly keeps close upon Stevenson’s heels among 


| the many scenes and persons that reap- 


pear in his books, including even the 
historical characters that creep into them 
in various transformations. At any rate, 
between the carmine covers of the volumé 
are most of the matters that would engage 
that ever new public which knows not Ste- 
venson but would like to learn from a book 
that is not too “deep,” 


From the time of the Veda until to-day 
the singing quality has never been lost 
from India’s voice. It reached its height 
about the fifth century of our era—that is 
a millennium and a half gone by—in the 
poet Kalidasa, the master genius of Sans- 
krit literature, and one of the world’s 
greatest dramatists and lyrists. With the 
present interest in the work of the living 
Bengali poet, Tagore, it seems particularly 
opportune now to draw attention to a vol- 
ume entitled “Kalidasa: Translation of 
Shakuntala and Other Works,” by Arthur 
W. Ryder, professor in the University of 
California, published in Dutton’s series of 
Everyman's Library. In this book the play 
of “Shakuntala,” or “Cakuntala,” is trans- 
luted in full. The rendering by Dr. Ryder 
as a scholar is thoroughly faithful, even 
though limited by the wholly justifiable 
adaptation of a literary style in English 
to represent what was highly literary in 
Sanekrit. Abridgments aré given of the two - 
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tical to the mechanical. In monasticism 
the mystic spirit found a channel on the 
confines of the Church. But in the Church's 
very heart, its ritual, the mystic spirit also 
created for itself a place in which to live 
and whence to give forth its influence. In 
the ritual life of the Church, particularly 
in the mass, the author attempts to trace 
a reflection of the experiences of the mystic 
way. 








other romantic dramas handed down from 
Kalidasa, together with outlines of the 
story of the poet’s two literary creations 
in the art-epic line, interpreted through 
versified selections in English. Excerpted 
stanzas, well turned in verse, show the 
beauty of Kalidasa’s poem on “The Sea-| 
sons”; while his lyric masterpiece, the 
“Cloud Messenger,” is excellently rendered 
in a five-lined rhyming stanza that con- 
veys an idea of the exquisite poetic feel- 
ing which runs through the poem in the 
original Sanskrit. 


To the American traveller who thinks 
of Canada as too near to be interesting, 
or who recalls, after a journey across it, 
only Quebec and the Rockies, Mr. Joseph 
K. Goodrich’s “The Coming Canada” (Chi- 
cago: McClurg) may be commended. The 
historical chapters, which fill a third of 


the volume, are of the slightest; and the 


Continuing her studies in mysticism, Miss 
Evelyn Underhill has turned her attention 
to the beginnings of Christianity and the 
early history of the Church (“The Mystic 
Way”; Dutton). She has succeeded in giv- 
ing to this much studied subject a fresh and 
suggestive interpretation. In her view the 
mystic is @ separate species as sharply 


velopment, railway agriculture, 
and sport could hardly be more superficial. 


expansion, 


marked off from the rest of mankind as lor those for whom it obviously is writ- 
“normal” mankind supposes itself to be' ten, however, the book can hardly help 
marked off from the higher apes. The mys- proving useful; and we hope it may in- 


trease American understanding of a coun- 
try which not only does most things very 
well, but which also contrives to manage 
a number of things—taxation, banking, ad- 
ministration, and justice, for example—ap- 
preciably better than manage them in 
the United States. 


tic uses the whole or a relatively large part 
of man’s psychic life, rather than a little 
patch of consciousness. Under the spur of) 
his vivid faculty of intuition he thrusts for- 
ward his whole personality on a new path. 
This step forward in the life of the race is 
not fully taken until the appearance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. For the mystery of | 
the mystic way was only partially solved by 
the Indian mystics. They attained union 
with reality, but at the cost of forces which 
should have been stimulated by such union. 
And the Hebrew prophets gave only a hint 
of what was to come. In his effort to re- 
veal the great “secret” Jesus was only par- 
tially successful as far as his immediate 
followers were concerned. But Paul and 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel developed 
and diffused this new type of consciousness. | 
The fourth Gospel is described as the pro- 
duct of a mystic seer writing a record of, 
a new kind of life; as an account which 
tells us more of the writer’s experiences 
than of historical facts in the life of Jesus. | 
After the death of these men the process 
by which the knowledge of the new way of 
life is spread is somewhat more obscure. 


we 


A gratifying evidence of the increasing 
|) interest in historical scholarship shown by 
local societies, organized for 
good fellowship and the perpetuation of the 
memory of ancestors, is seen in the occa- 
sional publication under their auspices of 
| works of a serious historical character. 
| Under the title, “Forerunners and Com- | 
|petitors of the Pilgrims and Puritans”! 
| (Brooklyn, published for the Society, 1912), 
the New England Society of Brooklyn has 
recently issued, in two elaborate volumes, 
edited by Dr. Charles H. Levermore, a/! 
collection of narratives of early voyages, | 
designed “to show how many adventurers 
were visiting, exploring, describing, and) 
even trying to occupy the New England | 
coast during the years immediately preced- | 
ing the successful settlements at Plymouth, | 
Salem, and Boston.” The series includes the, 


Psychological conversion gives place more text of some twenty-five narratives, begin- | 
ning with 1601 and extending to 1625, of) 


and more during the second, third, and. = : 
fourth centuries to formal belief. The | "°Y#8es to the New oapees coast, mean- | 
average Christian changed his religion but ing thereby the region from Cape Breton to) 
not his mind. The promise of the “new life”) the mouth of the Hudson River. The eset 
becomes identified not with psychological lections are, in a majority of cases, _ 
change but with eschatological hopes. Yet tracts only, and the longest and most im- | 
the “new life’ flowed on, expressing itself portant portions are those taken from the) 
now here, now there, but above all in mo-| narratives o Champlain, Lescarbot, Biard, | 
nasticism. To St. Macarius the Great, writ- and John Smith. Though the title is in-| 
ing in Egypt about the middle of the fourth felicitous and somewhat obscure, the work | 
century, Miss Underhill points as the first’ is well edited and printed, and brings to-| 
scientific Christian mystic. By him were | Sether for the first time in a Continney? | 
the experiences and intuitions of the New | Series a valuable group of narratives. It} 
Testament giants first reduced toa clear and bears no marks of either originality or) 
orderly system. His account is, moreover, novelty, but it does furnish a convenient 
touched with the vivid light of personal ex- collection of the narratives of voyages made 
perience. Nor was it Dionysius the Neo-| by persons other than the Pilgrims or Purl- 
Platonist, but rather Macarius, that con- | ‘#28 of the Bay Colony to the shores of 
stituted the vital link between East and_ 


| New England. The editor’s introduction on 
West in the chain of the Christian mystics. | the development of the trading companies 
He was indeed a thoroughfare of the spirit is representative of present-day interest in 
of new life. Monasticism was, then, an es- the part which the companies plared jn the 
sentially mystical movement. It provided - gerne amg: patie _ 
© pretentens! Watning sthesl fer the mye- results of recent investigations pe the 
tic, in spite of the fact that its history, like | oubiost 
that of the Church, was characterized by | : 
perpetually recurring lapses from the mys- In 1904, a group of Oxford medimvalists 


accounts of commercial and industrial de-'! 


| constitutional history, the essay on 
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planned a calendar of the royal acts of the 
kings of England from 1066 to 1154, to be 
igsued under the title “Regesta Regum, An- 
glo-Normannorum,” an “instrument de 
travail” to assist in their private research 


as 


es. All but two of the original collaborators 
fell away from the undertaking, but the 
work has gone on, and now the first volum: 
has appeared, “Regesta Willelmi Conquesto 
ris et Willelmi Ruf,” carrying the subject 
to 1100 (Oxford University Press) Two 
more volumes are to follow, one containins 
the charters of Henry I, a series rich io 


new documents, and of Stephen, a smaller 
and less valuable group, and the other the 
charters issued by the Empress Matilda and 
by Henry of Anjou in the years 1153 
1154. The general editor, H. W. C 
has directed the work and coérdinated the 


and 


Davis 


material, and the other surviving collat 
orator, R. J. Whitwell, has given regular 
and continuous assistance in the search for 
documents and the preparation of a part 
of the index. Others, too, among whom is 


have come 
of 
printed 


Professor Haskins of Harvard, 
to the rescue, either furnishing 
documents, contributing notices 
material, making critical 
undertaking the thankless task 
the proof. 


copies 
of 
observations, 
of reading 


or 


The volume now published, which will be 
the shortest of the three, contains 487 items, 


chronologically arranged and critically 


purposes of | edited, of which 92, hitherto unprinted, are 


given in full in the The list 
covers diplomas, grants, charters, notifica- 
tions, precepts, confirmations, memoranda, 
accords, letters, mandates, writs, ordinances 
gifts, inquests, and canons, a few of which 
did not issue from the royal chancery and 
were not even attested by a sovereign. Some 
of the documents calendared or printed are 
pretended, others spurious. The editor's in- 
troduction, an elaborate and learned dis- 
quisition, discusses the value of the docu- 
ments for general history, and contains es- 
says on the old English chancery, the chan 
ceries of William I and William II, 
itinerary of William I, the household offi- 
clals of William I and William II, justice 
and administration of the charters, list 
of manuscript sources, a bibliography of 
printed books, and an index of grantees and 
beneficiaries. The volume closes with car 
fully prepared indexes of 
places. For the general student of English 
“Justice 


appendix. 


an 


a 


persons and 


and Administration” will be found especial 
ly serviceable, as throwing useful sidelights 
upon the subject, though few of the points 
noted are strictly new. The portions 
lating to local administration and local 
custom are distinctly the most interesting, 
and the discovery of three cases of itinerant 
justices holding iters under William I and 
William II, such as are afterward found 
taking place under Henry I and Henry 11, is 


a noteworthy addition to knowledge. 
| 


| Sébastien Castellion’s noble plea for tol- 
| erance, the “Traité des Hérétiques a savoir, 
si on les doit persécuter,” hitherto almost 
“introuvable,” has been known through the 
| extracts in Ferdinand Buisson’s “Caste}l- 
lion,” or in the rare Latin text, “De Haere- 
,ticis an sint persequendi,” published at 
Basel, 1554. Two Genevan pastors, Olivet 
and Choisy, have published through Jullien 
of Geneva an excellently printed three- 
franc reimpression of the French text of 


re 








140 
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554 from the two copies still in existence 
at Basel and Geneva. Pastor Choisy, who 
is also professor in the University and au- 
thor of two volumes on Geneva in Calvin's 
and Beza's days based on careful research 
in the sponsor for the 
scholarship of the reprint. In his brief 
he concurs in Buisson’s judgment 
and the testimony of Beza that the “Traité” 
was a plece of collaboration mainly by Cas- 
tellion, who edited it and contributed the 
two prefaces, the selection from the preface 
to his own translation of the Bible, and the 
“Refutation” of reasons for persecution, the 
last under the pseudonym of “Basile Mont- 
fort.” The “Traité” included selections from 
Luther's earlier and milder 
views, from Erasmus, Brentius, Conrad Pel- 
lican, Urbanus Regius, Augustine, and ear- 
lier church fathers. The full text justifies 
Buisson’s that it was “not a 
mere foreshadowing of tolerance, but a ra- 
tional and methodical defence of full re- 
ligious liberty”’—though it might be added 
that “principal points of the 
true religion” could not all be accepted by 
liberals of to-day. The work refutes Lit- 
tré's far at least as theory is 
concerned, that there is not to be found a 
spark of tolerance in the sixteenth century. 
The deserve thanks for making 
available Castellion’s cogent treatise with 
its real insight into the and more 
essential principles of Protestant thought. 


archives, stands 


preface 


and Calvin's 


conclusion 


Castellion’s 


thesis, so 


editors 


nobler 


One 


ized, and wishes that Professor 
modesty had not prevented his giving some 
estimate of the value of the “Traité” and 
of its place in the history of tolerance. 


Mrs. Marie Robinson Wright, author, who 
travelled two thousand miles on muleback 
in Mexico and Bolivia and three times 
the South American continent, in 
1904 making the record trip over the Andes, 
ied on Sunday in Liberty, Sullivan County, 
N. Y. She was born at Newman, Ga. She 
was the author of “Picturesque Mexico,” 
“The New Brazil,” “The Republic of Chile,” 
“Bolivia,” and “The Old and New Peru.” 


crossed 


James Grant Wilson died on 
New York city. He was born 


Brig.-Gen 


Sunday in 


in Edinburgh in 1832, and was educated in| 


this largely by private tutors. 
He served during the greater part of the 
Civil War, being active in the Vicksburg 
campaign, and in 1865 was appointed brig- 
adier-general, He resigned this post the 
same year, and lived, with the exception of 
some years of travel abroad, in New York. 
For his part in raising a memorial to Co- 
lumbus tn this city he was knighted by the 
Queen Regent of Spain. As an editor he is 
remembered for his work on the Chicago 
Record, of which he was proprietor before 
the war. He also edited the poems of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck and 
was the author 


country, 


other volumes; 
of several books, among 
them “Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers,” 
“Bryant and his Friends,” “Love in Let- 
ters,” “Life of General Grant,” and “Thack- 
eray in the United States.” 


The death is reported, on January 15, of 
Baron Hermann von Soden, since 1901 chief 
pastor of the Jerusalem Church In Berlin. 
He was born In 1852 at Cincinnati and was 
educated at Tibingen. His specialty in 
scholarship was textual criticism and study 


regrets that there is not some state- | 
ment as to how far the “simplified” spelling | 
of the sixteenth century has been standard- | 
Choisy’s | 


and | 


oO 
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,of the Holy Land, which he had visited 
many times. Among his books are “Pales- 
tine and its History” and a work in four 
volumes, completed a few months ago, on 
New Testament texts. 

The death is reported from Nice, France, 
of Paul Dérouléde, the French writer and 
politician. He was born in Paris in 1846. 
He entered the army, and was captured at 
Sedan, September 1, 1870. After the capitu- 
lation of Paris he took part in the second) 
siege of that city against the Commune.| 
He had reached the rank of lieutenant, and | 
had been decorated with the cross of the| 
Legion of Honor, when, on account of al 
severe fall from a horse, his health was) 
so much impaired that he was obliged to 
quit the service. He was at one time a 
Deputy, president of the League of Patriots, 
and was an ardent supporter of the late 
Boulanger. M. Dérouléde was noted} 
| throughout his life for his patriotic out- | 
bursts in the columns of the newspapers, | 
and his writings led him into many duels. 
He was banished from France in 1900 for 
trying to substitute a plebiscitary republic 
|for the parliamentary republic, and re- 
mained abroad for five years until he was 
pardoned. His literary work was very ex- 
| tensive, embracing poetry and romance, and 
patriotic exhortation of all sorts. 


Gen. 


Science 





“The Life of the Fly” (Dodd, Mead), by J. 
Henri Fabre, contains all the essays on 
Diptera and all the purely autobiographical | 
j}essays of the “Souvenirs entomologiques.” | 
| As a whole, the volume is perhaps less im- | 
| pressive than “The Life of the Spider,” | 
| but any of Fabre’s writing is eminently 
readable; his passionate curiosity, endless | 
patience, and life-long devotion to an ideal, 
are revealed afresh in this new collection | 
of essays. The translation, by Alexander | 
Teixeira de Mattos, is of more than usual | 


excellence. 


More significant even than books dealing! 


with State and county bird-life is J. H.| 
Gurney’s “The Gannet” (London: Witherby 
| & Company), which treats of a single spe- 
| cles in 567 unpadded pages. Chapter head- 
ings give an idea of the range of treat- 
ment—Names, Distribution, Colonies, Num- 
bers, Nidification, Habits, Flight, Mortal- 
ity, Age, Plumage, Osteology, and Anatomy. 
| The work includes an historical preface, 
bibliography, and five appendices dealing 
with allied species, tropical boobies, para- 
sites, historic remains, and fossils. The 
name “gannet” first occurs in “Beowulf.” 
The part it has played in literature and 
history, from the writings of old explorers 
and voyages, down to the most recent tech- 
nical anatomical treatises, has been care- 
fully studied and abstracted, one of the 
best accounts having been written by one 
Martin Martin, and published in 1698. There 
are estimated to be about one hundred and 
one thousand gannets to-day, living in the 
|northern seas. The book contains many 
| beautiful photographs and is attractively 
made. 

| At the back of “Wild Animals at Home” 
| (Doubleday, Page), by Ernest Thompson 
| Seton, is an appendix containing a Ist of 
the mammals living in the Yellowstone Park, 














most of which were observed by the author 
in 1912. The book deals with bits of the 
lives of these animals. Their actual hab- 
its as observed in the Park are supple- 


;mented by tales of earlier days and inci- 


dents of other trips, the chapters affording 
easy and light reading, with about the 


|range of treatment of a popular lecture. 


A-few headings selected at random are 
The Cute Coyote, The Well-Meaning Skunk, 
and Sneak-Cats, Big and Small. We could 
wish that, even in so evidently popular a 
book, the author had put something of 
comparative comment, the leaven of a philo- 
sophic touch here and there. Even a sin- 
gle page of discussion of the strange in- 
stinct which drew the bull back to the 
bloody milk, time after time and finally 
to its death, would have been much more 
worth while than the mere narration of 
the episode. We are glad to read the five 
“nots” of the beaver, that it neither uses 
its tail as a trowel nor uses big logs for 
its dam; neither drives stakes nor throws 
trees any given way, and does not finish 
its lodge outside with mud. But we fear 
the author is gullible in believing the 
story of the crippled buffalo bird which 
wintered with a bull, searching for seeds 
during the day and roosting at night for 
warmth deep buried in the woolly fur be- 
tween the horns of the great animal. Is 
not the cowbird the buffalo-bird of olden 
times, and not the normal nesting black- 
bird? The comical thumb-nail sketches 
are good, the photographs fair. It is an 
ideal book for the Pullman car en route 
for the West. The most important thing 
which can be said about a book of this 


| type is that the light and frivolous pat- 


tern of its diction is woven on & frame- 
work of real scientific truth. 


Prof. George Poe, cousin of the poet, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, and a noted scientist and 
inventor, died in Norfolk, Va., on Monday, 
aged sixty-eight. He had been mentioned 
for the Nobel prize for scientific attain- 
ment. In 1875 Pro-‘essor Poe liquefied ni- 
trous oxide for the first time, which was 
hailed as a great scientific discovery. He 
was a native of Virginia and a veteran of 
the Civil War. 


Drama 


—_—- 


Our Irish Theatre. By Lady Gregory. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 


net. 

In this book, which she describes as 
a chapter of autobiography, Lady Greg- 
ory sketches the origin and early career 
of the Abbey Theatre. For the most 
part it is a rehearsal of facts already 
well known, but her lively relation of 
them, for the future information of her 
little grandson, is likely to find many 
other interested readers. The stcry of 
the humble beginnings of the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre and of the astonishing 
results achieved, in the face of most dis- 
heartening difficulties, by the courage, 
ability, and zeal of a few enthusiasts, 
has a significance that makes it well 
worth the retelling. And Lady Gregory, 
a vigorous and attractive writer, fresh- 
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ens it by intimate reminiscence of her 
associates in the enterprise of which she 
was always a mainstay. She devotes a 
particularly interesting chapter to J. M. 
Synge, his slow and laborious develop- 
ment as a dramatist, the inspiration 
that he found in his prolonged sojourns 
among the peasantry of Western Ire 
land, his wit and geniality, when once 
his natural shyness had been overcome, 
and his brave but hopeless fight against 
mortal disease. It was a pity that he 
could not live to give his finishing touch- 
es to his “Deirdre of the Sorrows.” His 
tongue was very sharp sometimes. He 
said of one actress whom he disliked 
that she turned the Deirdre of W. B. 
Yeats into the Second Mrs. Conchubar, 
and he spoke of a vehement English- 
woman as an example of civilization in 
its most violent form. 


Naturally, the point of view of Lady 
Gregory is characteristically and often 
delightfully Irish. Nothing in her rec- 
ords is more amusing than her account 
of the duel between the Abbey Theatre 
management and the Dublin Castle au- 
thorities over the production of “The 
Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet.” In this 
encounter she had the artful aid and 
encouragement of that adroit and spe 
cious councillor, the author, Bernard 
Shaw. The play had been banned by 
the English censor, whose authority 
does not extend to Ireland; but subordi- 
nate Castle officials, not wishing to run 
the risk of offending the powers in Lon- 
don, asked the Abbey directors to with- 
draw the play and thus avoid possi- 
ble trouble, at the same time pointing 
out that it could not be considered Irish 
and scarcely came within the limits of 
the theatre’s charter. Into the merits 
of the question it is not at all necessary 
to go. What is tolerably plain is that 
Lady Gregory and her associates quick- 
ly discerned that the veiled threats from 
the Castle to annul their patent were 


boy of the Westera World” in the old 
world and the new. That play has been 
the subject of as much discussion as it 
deserves. Lady Gregory, of course, pays 
it the tribute of unalloyed admiration. 
It is, however, worthy of note that, as 
she remarks, the original manuscript 
was so full of bad language and objec- 
tionable sentences that both she and 





fence might have been avoided. She 
| ridicules the stupidity of those who fail- 
|ed to appreciate the spirit of Synge’s 
| fantasy. No one is likely to dispute the 
| assertion that much of the characteriza- 


Yeats insisted upon liberal expurgation, | 
which was effected. With a little strict-| 
er editing, possibly, much needless of-) 
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ary covered the four large towns—Durban, 
Jobannesburg, Pretoria, and Cape Town— 
and their repertory included “Kismet,” 
“Othello,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” and 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” Mr. Asche has 
taken the Globe Theatre for a season of 
several months, and “Kismet” will be his 
opening production He has in reserve a 
hew play which is the result of a meeting 
between Sir H. Rider Haggard and himself 
in South Africa. It is an adaptation, for 
which the actor is responsible, of Rider 
Haggard’s story of Zulu life, “A Child of 
Storm.” Of this piece Mr. Asche said in a 
recent interview: “The only white man in 
the story is Allan Quatermaine All the 
rest are Zulus, and one of the reasons of 
our visit to South Africa was to see the 
kraals and get the necessary local color.” 


| tion and incident in it is purely fantas- | 


| sical or satirical fantasy that the piece 
| was presented, but as a comparatively 
realistic picture of Irish life and char- 
acter. There may have been no excuse 
for the rioting indulged in by the ob- 
jectors—however much it contributed to 


among imperfectly educated Irishmen, a 
somewhat illusive symbolism should 
have been mistaken for deliberate mis- 
representation. 





Paul Elder & Co. have in press “The Foot 


Roberts. 


English translations of Volumes IIT and 
TV of Hauptmann’s Dramatic Works, now 
in the press of Huebsch, will be ready this 
season. The first of the two volumes con- 
tains “The Reconciliation” and “Colleague 
Crampton,” translated by Roy Temple 
House; “Lonely Lives,” translated by Mary 
Morison, and “Michael Kramer,” translated 
a the editor, Prof. Ludwig Lewisohn. The 





| 


Sunken Bell,” translated by Charles Henry 
| Meltzer, and “Henry of Aué,.” translated 
|} by Mr. Lewisohn. 


Maurice Bourgeois has been authorized to 


tic, but it was not in the guise of whim-| 


the financial success of the production—| 
but no one should be surprised that, | 


of the Rainbow,” a drama by Myrtle Glenn | 
|to bring the match about. But John, as he 


other volume has “Hannele” and “The’ 





in the nature of bluff, and they prompt- translate into French “The Playboy” and 
ly availed themselves of the opportunity | “The Well of the Saints,” and has pro- 
to put the Lord Lieutenant “in a hole.” | Visionally reserved the rights of the other 
Unquestionably they out-maneuvred W°TkS. “The Playboy” is to appear in the 
their opponents from first to last, and | Grande Rerue and to be produced by the 

|ThéAtre Subventionné de l’Oeuvre. We 
conducted their campaign with admira- : 

;Should say that he was exceptionally well 
ble tact and unflinching resolution. De- qualified to serve as Synge’s official inter- 
claring that the very existence of the preter in Paris. He relishes his author 
Irish Theatre was at stake, and that without losing his head over him: he has 
they could never accept the principle of | digested the history of the dramatic move- 
subserviency to a British censor, they ment in Ireland, and his analysis of the 
defied consequences, and gave their per-| European, the Irish, and the personal ele- 
formance without any interference, gain-| ™¢"ts 12 Synge’s work is sounder and full- 
ing a big moral victory and reaping all |°", 84" 20ything else we have seen. To 

s y j}other students of the subject, his biblio- 
the advantages of a tremendous adver- | -raphical appendices, amounting with the 
tisement. It was a master stroke in its jngex to more than eighty pages, will be 
way, and the Castle, by its own blunder-, invaluable. 
ing, was made to look superlatively fool-| There will be a remarkable cast for the 
ish; but Lady Gregory’s hearty subscrip-| coming revival of “The Tyranny of Tears” 


tion to Mr. Shaw’s assertion that the in London. It will include Robert Loraine, ' 


a. Fred. Kerr, Alfred Bishop, Ethel Irving, 


piece is one of deep religious intent an onk Sens Shei, 


u ovok , 
purport will provoke a smile Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton, who have 
About one-third of the book is occu- just returned to England, played for six- 
pied with the adventures of “The Play- teen weeks in South Africa. Their itiner- 








ot 


The annual Grasmere folk-play has just 
| been performed. It is called “A Woman 
of Property.” Here is an outline of the 
plot: A Miss Postlethwaite, a woman of 
middle age, has suddenly come into pos 
session of a rather important fell-farm and 
an omnibus business. She needs the help 
of a certain William Braithwaite, a retired 
farmer who lives near by, to look after her 
sheep, and she employs Isaac Forrest, a 
village joiner, to see to her char-A-banc 
These men become rivals for her hand and 


|heart, but she is indifferent to both of 


them. A neighbor, Mrs. Dobson, is taken 
into her confidence, and Miss Postlethwaite 


tells her that the only man she thinks would 


suit her is Mrs. Dobson's brother, John 
Holmes. Mrs. Dobson goes off determined 


tells his sister, is “nea hand at coortin,” 
being really in love elsewhere, and Miss 
Postlethwaite realizes that she had better 
make up with Wiiliam Braithwaite after 


‘all. William, who knows how the land lies, 


and that John is determined to leave Mill- 


| beck Farm, determines to help him to mar- 


riage, and offers him the post of hind at his 
farm at Scandale. Then Miss Postlethwaite 
herself proposes marriage to William 
Braithwaite in the following words: “How 
wad it be thinks ta, ef thou was to--to «i 
thy hoose up i’ t’ village, and come and 
bide at Millbeck and give an eye to t’ 
sheep, ay, and t’ stock and a’?” To which 
William replies “As shepherd does ta 
mean?” “Nay,” she rejoins, “I was meanin— 
like—as t’ maister. Will ta come, Wi! 
liam?” “Why, Matilda,” says the old suit- 
or, “thou knas weel eneuf its whor I've 
been wantin to be at for years.” 


Many well-known Englishmen are sup- 
porting the scheme for the establishment 
of a national festival theatre at Glaston- 
bury for religious and choral drama. Prep 
arations are so far advanced that it may 
be possible to stage the first production to 
August. The building will be in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and will seat about 
1,200 people. There will be a suitable 
stage, with modern appliances, and a hidden 
orchestra. Prominent performers will be 
entrusted with the leading parts, and the 
chorus will be recruited from local choral 
societies. The proposed theatre is for “the 
expression of the national spirit in music, 
drama, and the all'ed arts.” The term “al- 
lied arts” includes folk-lore, folk-songs, 
and dancing. The festival this year will 
last for one week, during which there will 
be three performances of “The Birth rf Ar- 
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thur,” a music drama, by Reginald R. Buck- 
ley and Rutland Boughton. 


A London critic, writing of the perform- 
ance of Miss Christopher St. John’s English 
version of the old Latin play, “Paph- 
nutius,” by the Abbess Hroswitha, says: 


The play is one to be seen, and we can 
hardly imagine that the last of it will 
have been heard in these two presentments. 
In spite of a production necessarily ham- 
pered a little by a transference at short 
notice from the King’s Hall to the Savoy, 
and of a performance of the title-part rath- 
er sadly lacking in the elementary quality 
of a correct memorization, the presentment 
was followed with deep interest by a large 
audience. 
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‘names make most of the present<iay 
' singers there seem like tiny planets or 
‘satellites. But that there is still a love 


of the best is shown, to name only one 
instance, by the extraordinary popular- 
ity of Fritz Kreisler, who can give as 
many recitals in Paris as he pleases, al- 
ways to crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Nor must we forget the Conser- 
vatoire and its influence. 

The brilliant operatic stars that used 
to shine in Paris have been visible for 
some decades at our Metropolitan Opera 
House. We have performances of Ital- 
ian operas such as the Parisians used to 
enjoy, but which now are a mere mem- 
ory. We have performances of German 
operas far better than the French can 


| hear at home, or even in Berlin, Dres- 


MUSIC IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. | 


A wail about musical conditions comes | 
from Paris. Gabriel Astruc, who gave 
the city a third opera house—the ill-' 
fated Théatre des Champs Elysées, 
which had to be closed four months af- 
ter it was opened—has been telling his 
woes and expressing his opinions, in an 
article entitled “A Fallen Temple.” It 
was as a temple of music that he built | 
that theatre. He did it in spite of the 
skepticism of his friends, among them | 
Camille Chevillard, who asked him: | 
“Are you sure that music is loved in| 
Paris?” This eminent orchestra con- | 
ductor understood the situation, knew) 
that there are in that city only ten) 
thousand persons who are willing to} 
spend from 20 cents to $2.40 for a musi-| 
cal entertainment. 


A Beethoven festival, says M. Astruc, 
cannot be given in Paris unless some) 
Wagner numbers are interpolated. He) 
thought the Parisians had developed an | 
interest in Russian music, but found) 
that what they really loved was “the 
Russians”—their costumes, their scen-| 
ery, their dances and fairy-tales; and 
even this fad was ephemeral. The mod-' 
ern Parisian, it seems, has no time to go | 
to the opera. He goes to his “tango” 
(as one goes to his club), where profes-| 
sional and business men of every age) 
and size congregate, At eight he goes) 
home, takes his bath, dines, and when! 
all this is done it is ten o’clock—too late 
for the opera or the theatre; so he takes 
a peep at a moving-picture show and 
oes bed. Sports, tennis, football, 
polo, golf, bicycling, automobiling, and 
aviation—all these are hurting music; 
“it may even die from them.” 


to 


While M. Astruc’s pessimism is natur-, 
ally deepened by personal losses, there | 
is nevertheless a considerable amount of 
truth In his indictment. Paris has fall-| 
en wofully from ita former musical pre- 
eminence, the days when Chopin, Liszt, 
Meyerbeer, and a host of other foreign | 
musicians joined the French celebrities, 
to make it the musical centre of the 
world; the days when there were at the, 
Opéra galaxies of bright stars whose 


, 


den, or Munich. In French opera alone 
are the Parisians ahead of us. Wecould 
wrest even that supremacy from them if 
we would; teste Oscar Hammerstein at 
his Manhattan Opera House. 


A comparison of conditions in the 
French metropolis with those among us 
cannot but dispel gloomy forebodings 
about the latter. It is not only the great 
singers of the operatic and concert stage 
who come here. The violinists, pianists, 
and other virtuosos cross the Atlantic 
in bewildering numbers, and what fs sig- 
nificant fs that they usually find our con- 
cert halls more profitable than those of 
foreign countries. 


One of the leading American composers, 
Rubin Goldmark, whose orchestral works 
have won admiration in Boston as well as 


lin New York, has been engaged by the New 


York Philharmonic to deliver two lectures, 
on February 28 and March 7, at the Hotel 
Astor. The subjects are: “The Orchestra, 
Its Instruments, and How They Are Used,” 
and “The Development of Symphonic Music 
from Its Earliest Beginnings to the Pres- 
ent Day.” 


On March 25, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
there will be an “Evening of Light Music” 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mr. 
Stransky’s leadership, for members only, 
with one guest each. On the “Evening of 


| Light Music” selections from operettas and 


dance music by such master composers as 
Johann Strauss, Offenbach, Suppé, Sullivan, 
and others (“Fledermaus,” “Orpheus in 
Hades,” “Beautiful Galatea,” “Mikado,” 
waltzes, etc.) will be rendered, giving the 
rare opportunity of hearing tuneful and 
light music performed by an organization 
of the first rank. 


Lilli Lehmann, an English version of 
whose memoirs is in preparation, is the 
vocal wonder of the age. Born as long 
ago as 1848, she still sings in opera as well 
as at song recitals. She will appear in 
“Don Giovanni” at the Salzburg Mozart 
Festival next summer, together with Gad- 
eki, Geraldine Farrar, and other members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. A 
few weeks ago she gave a recital in Ber- 
lin, concerning which the leading critic, 
Leopold Schmidt, wrote that her voice had 
all the power and beauty of former days. 
The audience was disposed to ask for a 





repetition of every number, and she had 
to add a number of extras. 

Liza Lehmann, widely known as the com- 
poser of song cycles, has been appointed 
one of the teachers of singing at the Guild- 
hall Music School. The London Doily 
Telegraph calls attention to the fact that 
she used to be well known as a concert 
singer, and that she has written an ex- 
cellent book on the art of singing. More- 
over, “she had the rare privilege of re- 
ceiving hints from no less a celebrity than 
Jenny Lind, and also acquired from Clara 
Schumann the traditions of the Lieder 
that her husband bequeathed to the world.” 

’ 


From England come rumors of a decline 
in violin playing. Increasing devotion to 
sports is given as one reason. Another is 
that people have come to realize that the 
violin is a difficult instrument. At a recent 
conference W. W. Cobbett declared that when 
“bridge” came on the scene after-dinner 
music was almost knocked on the head. 
Moreover, the fallacy that music—the art 
of Bach and Beethoven and such-like virile 
men—is effeminate was not yet exploded. 
What he called pleasure-drunkenness was 
becoming more and more prevalent, and 
young people were shrinking from hard 
work, such as was needed for the achieve- 
ment of efficiency in the playing of stringed 
instruments. 

Carl Goldmark, the composer of the 
“Queen of Sheba,” will be eighty-four next 
May, but he denies he is an old man, be- 
cause he still can compose. He is at work 
now on a composition—whether an opera 
or a symphony he refuses to divulge. 


Italo Montemezzi, whose “Love of Three 
Kings” has proved a decided success at the 
Metropolitan, thanks largely to a good 
libretto and the delightful art of Lucrezia 
Bori, has chosen Rostand’s “The Distant 
Princess” as the subject of his next opera. 

Nikisch has taken up Schénberg. At a 
recent concert in Leipzig he conducted his 
“Kammersinfonie.” “At the end,” we read 
in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, “there 
were lively expressions of displeasure, but 
the applause of the composer's adherents 
was louder.” 


Art 


AN “ART COMMISSION MOVEMENT.” 


Our readers may remember that a 
sort of Congress of municipal art com- 
missions was held in New York last 
May. Delegates from seven cities met 
in conference, accepting the invitation 
of the New York Commission; and to 
gether they discussed the many ques- 
tions relating to public art, in cities and 
States. As a means of giving form to 
the general conclusions reached, the con- 
ference appointed a committee to work 
out a scheme for the further organiza- 
tion and extension of art commissions 
in this country. The report of this com- 
mittee has just been published; and on 
account both of its subject and of its 
ecope it deserves -more than passing 
comment. We will say at once that any 
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one desiring copies of this report may 
obtain them by applying to the Art Com- 
mission, City Hall. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
larger aspects of this movement. Their 
significance is universally perceived. We 
are turning our back upon the happy- 
golucky period of our public art. It 
was for a long time possible for any- 
body to give anything to a city, call ita 
work of art, and be sure of having it 
accepted with thanks. But nowadays 
we have nearly all gone over to the view 
that it is necessary to look even a gift- 
statue in the mouth; to get expert judg- 
ment about fountains and arches; to 
prevent court-houses from being made 
at once robberies and frights. The very 
conference of last year was a clear sign 
that the idea of exercising some form of 
control over municipal art has not only 
come, and come to stay, but has spread 
rapidly and widely. What New York 
has tried to do has also been attempted 
in Baltimore and Milwaukee and Los 
Angeles, to mention only a few of the 
scattered places. The huggermugger era 
kas closed, and we have come out into 
a new point of view. All that is left to 
do now is to agree upon the lines of 
progress hereafter to be followed; and 
to standardize, as it were, the whole pro- 
cess of so organizing commissions, with 
power to supervise and veto, that our 
public art will be less often an affliction 
and more frequently a delight. This is 
the work which the committee under- 
takes in its report. 

It presents, indeed, only what it calls 
“suggestions,” but these have been ma- 
turely considered, and are embodied in 
the concrete form of draft bills to estab- 
lish art commissions and define their 
functions. These proposed acts are in 
three forms—a bill for an art commis- 
sion in cities of the first class, one for 
cities of the second class, and a bill for 
a State art commission. We cannot go 
into the details, but it is obvious that 
they have been studied in the sensible 
desire to adapt control of public art to 
differing and local conditions. Any mu- 
nicipality or State contemplating legisla- 
tion of this sort would be sure to find 
in these draft bills the results of experi- 
ence and of special skill to guide it. 

Discussions in the conference last 
May touched upon a number of points, 
but the most important of them had to 
do with the make-up of art commissions 
and the range of their powers. There 
is, for example, the question whether 
an art commission should be composed 
wholly of professional men—painters, 
sculptors, architects. The general agree- 
ment was that the lay element should 
be represented. It comes in, perforce, 
in the person of the Mayor, or Gover- 
nor, who should always be, in the com- 
mittee’s judgment, a member er officio. 
But the report thinks it also desirable 


So far is it from the intention to set up 
artistic exclusiveness. Yet it is felt that 
no commission should be made so large 
as to be clumsy, the recommendation 
being that the membership should not 
go above nine, or, as a rule, below five. 


Should art commissions be empowered 
with an absolute veto? Or should their 
power be made advisory only? These 
are vexed questions. The report holds 
that a municipal art commission should 
have the final right to say what plans 
for public buildings should or should 
not be accepted, what designs for stat- 
ues or monuments should be permitted 
execution. But in the case of a State 
commission, the opinion is that the full 
veto power could not be wisely con- 
ferred. It is pretty certain, however, 
that the advice of a State commission, 
properly constituted, would be taken 
with little demur. One recommendation 
made in the report is obviously of great 
moment. It is that an art commission 
should have a continuing right of super- 
vision over buildings or works of art 
the plans or designs for which it has ap- 
proved. As everybody knows, slack or 
faulty execution may easily lead to what 
amounts to another work than the one 
originally accepted. The report urges 
a form of contract by which final pay- 
ment shall not be made until the art 
commission shall have passed upon the 
completed structure or monument. This 
is but one indication of the thorough- 
ness with which the committee has con- 
| sidered all features of the art commis- 
| Sion movement. As the American city 
| bids fair soon to come to its own in bet- 
ter government, it is important that it 
come to its own, too, in matters of pub- 
\lic art; and we know of nothing more 
| hopeful in that line than this report on 
'art commissions. 








“Le Dictionnaire critique et documentaire 
des peintres, sculpteurs, dessinateurs, et 
graveurs,” two volumes of which have al- 
ready appeared, is nearing completion, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the publish- 
ers, Roger & Chernoviz. The general edi- 
tor of the work is M. E. Bénézit. 


The third LAeferung, plates 41 to 80, of 
Archiv fiir Kunstgeschichte (Leipzig: See- 
mann), brings the usual interesting array 
of novelties in excellent collotypes, mostly 
from originals in private possession. Per- 
haps the most remarkable works are very 
fine portrait drawings by Dtirer and Cra- 
nach and a fantastic landscape by Goya, in 
the Havemeyer collection. A fragment by 
Crivelli, a series of Legends of St. Bona- 
ventura by Francisco Herrera, an Annun- 
elation by Paolo Veronese, a Honthorst, 
and a Joos van Cleve portrait illustrate the 
catholicity with which the editors make 
their selections. Their enterprise is sug- 
gested by two publications from the City of 
Mexico, a Pedro Campafia and a Bouts 
schoolpiece. Of almost topical interest is 
a most pacific bust of a bishop, sixteenth 
century, from the town of Zabern of recent 
military notoriety. 


little book is “First Steps in Collecting” 
(Lippincott), by Grace M. Vallois, an Eng- 
lishwoman. It abounds in epistolary sen- 
tences like this one concerning John 
Dwight, gentleman potter of Fulham: “He 
must have been a singular man, one does 
not believe all the strange stories told of 
him, but allowing for exaggeration, 
must have been what we call a 
The work is essentially a 
showing no especially important results of 
research, though the author is herself a 
collector and descendant of collectors. Fre 
quent citations prove her familiarity with 
the standard works on furniture, pottery, 


he 
‘crank.’ 


compilation, 


glass, and tableware. She also quotes from 
books, ancient and modern, which illustrate 
social or commercial conditions amidst 
which the objects described were produced 
and used. She is especially indebted to the 
“Verney Memoirs.” This sentence from 


the preface truthfully describes the read 


able and entertaining pages that follow 


My books are not learned—there are 
plenty of those—but I aim at interesting 
my readers, and so enticing them towards 
more robust efforts, when the more tech 
nical and advanced books will, | hope, be 
sought for with ardor. 


Old English china, in the collector's sense 
means porcelain made in England between 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the factories at Bow and Chelsea were es- 
tablished, and 1820, the beginning of the 
great decadence of the arts of design. This 
is the period of ceramic history covered by 


“The China Collector, a Guide to the Porce- 
lain of the English Factories” (Dodd 
Mead), by H. William Lewer. While the 


book is not intended primarily for experts 
it presupposes a certain apprenticeship in 
collecting. The works described and ilius- 


trated are not usually the great state 
pieces, but those of a more modest sort, 
such as a middle-class collector may now 


and then acquire. Each pottery has a sep- 
arate chapter in which under appropriate 
headings are given the main facts about its 





| history, 


glazes, decoration, production, 
characteristics, chronology, 
These chapters are admirably 
as one notes in the summing up of 
Lowestoft controversy. Marks are exten 
sively reproduced and emphasized, but the 
author sagely urges that they “must not 
always be regarded as the sole test of or!- 
gin or excellence.” The illustrations, made 
from color sensitive plates, are remark- 
ably good, for an inexpensive book. This 
work, in a general way, may be recom- 
mended to collectors who are without ac- 
cess to larger and more costly works. It is 
to be noted, nevertheless, that what is 
called china collecting in this country ts 
not concerned with many of the wares dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lewer. 


and marks 
condensed, 


the 


Charles Edmund Dana, well known as an 
art critic, died Friday at his home in Phil 
adelphia. He was born at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in 1843, and studied in Paris, Dresden, 
and Munich. From 1893 to 1904 he 
professor of art at the University of Penn 
sylvania, and since then had been a lecturer 
at this institution. Among his writings is 
a four-volume work on “Glimpses of Eng 
lish History.” 


was 


George William Sheldon died on Wednes- 
day week at his residence in Summit, N. J, at 
the age of seventy-one years. He was boro 








that other laymen should be appointed. | 
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Princeton in 1863. After being a tutor at! 
and an instructor of Oriental 
languages in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, of New York, he took up literature 
an occupation. For several years he 
was art editor of the New York Lvening 
Post, and subsequently, from 1890-1900, liter- 
ary adviser at London of the publishing firm | 
of D. Appleton & Co. Among the books pub- 
lished by him are: “American Painters,” 
“Story of the Volunteer Fire Department 
of New York City,” “Hours with Art and 
Artists,” “Artistic Homes,” “Artistic Coun- 
try Seats,” “Recent Ideals of American 
Art,” “Ideals of Life in France.” He re- 
ceived the degree of L. H. D. from Prince- 
ton in 1896. 


Princeton 


as 


Augustus Koopman, American painter and 
etcher, died on Saturday in Etaples, France. 
He had held a number of exhibitions in 
New York in recent years, and a collection 
of his etchings has a place in the perma- 
nent collection in the public library. 
Mr. Koopman was born at Charlotte, N. 
C., in 1869. He studied at the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia; 
under “cuguereau and Fleury, and at the 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts, in Paris. 
1896 to 1899, he taught painting in 
and later lived in London, 1902-6, 
specializing in portraiture. He had since 
made his home in France, passing a portion 
of each year at Etaples, on the northeast- 
ern coast of France, where there is a large 
colony of French and American artists. Mr. 
Koopman was the winner of the first Wil- 
liam Clarke prize, American Art Associa- 
tion, Paris, 1899, and among other awards 
which he received were the second Wana- 
maker prize in 1908; bronze and silver med- 
als at the Universal exhibition in Paris, in 
1900, and medals at the Buffalo and St. 
Louis expositions in 1901 and 1904, respec- 
tively. Besides the collection of his works 
in the New York Public Library, Mr. 
Koopman was represented in the Brooklyn 
of Arts and Sciences, the Con- 
gressional Library, in Washington; the 
Philadelphia Art Club, and the St. Louis, 
Art 
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St. Paul, and Detroit Museums. 


| blows; or in September, when any one 
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FINANCIAL EUROPE’S SUDDEN RE-| 
COVERY. 

Last month's remarkable rise on the 
York Stock Exchange, having con- 
tinued to the extent of turning the 
whole community to prediction of better 
times, was checked two weeks ago. The 
period of lower prices and diminished 
activity, usual on such occasions, fol- 
lowed; but at precisely that moment, a 
series of equally remarkable events oc- 
curred on the foreign markets. Two 
weeks ago to-day, the official discount 
rates of seven great European central 
banks came down. Last Thursday the 
Bank of England, which had already 
twice reduced its rate this month, cut 
it down a full 1 per cent. The Bank of 
France, which up to that time had kept 
its rate at the 4 per cent. level fixed in 
October, 1912, at the crisis of the Bal- 


, 


New 





|it would recognize the facts, and that 


| unreality which pervaded the whole of 
| 1913. 
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kan War, announced a reduction to 3%. 

These reductions were of high signit- | 
cance, in their bearing upon the world- 
wide money situation. The London bank 
rate has now been lowered three times 
within three weeks, from 5 per cent. on 
January 8 to 3 last Thursday, and the 
present rate is actually lower than any 
fixed at the end of January in a decade, 
except for 1909 and 1905. The action 
of the Bank of France, last Thursday, 
was of even larger interest, because the 
maintenance of the “Balkan panic bank 
rate” had been widely accepted as proof 
that the French situation was still grave. 
Simultaneously with these changes 
in the money market, British consols, 
long the focus of depression in high- 
grade investment securities, rose with 
great violence—touching a price 5 points 
above that of January 6, and higher 
than any reached in 1913. French Gov- 
ernment rentes advanced 2 points, and 
the general London stock market burst 
into an enthusiastic rise. 

There has been much conjecture, of 
a somewhat bewildered sort, over this 
sudden and complete change in Europe. 
The truth is, such a change was long 
overdue. For six months, financial] Eu- 
rope had been a victim of imaginary 
terrors; a time was bound to come when 


time was likely to be the hour when the 
accumulated capital of the European in- 
vestor was rushing back into the “Jan- 
uary market.” 

But why did those apprehensions dis- 
appear so suddenly, in face of financial 
Europe’s own obstinate prediction, 
throughout December, that the reasons 
for them were sure to continue? Why 
did the European stringency not turn 
to ease in July, when it became evident 
that the Powers would not come to 


could see that the Continental markets 
and the Continental banks had _ sur- 
mounted whatever crisis had been ahead 
of them? That is the really singular 
problem. It adds to the atmosphere of 


In the perspective of later history, it 
will probably be accepted that there 
were four separate influences at work in 
shaping the strange situation which be- 
gan in European finance in October, 
1912, and which has ended only with 
this present year. The Balkan War, 
with the heavy burden which it imposed 
on capital, was one. The breakdown of 
an over-extended credit position, espe 
clally at Paris and Vienna, was another. 
The crisis in Europe's high diplomacy, 
over the partition of Turkey, was a 
third. The last was the extent to which, 
despite the financial embarrassment 
brought about by the other causes, Euro- 
pean capital was still committed to new 
foreign loans, rashly undertaken in a 





prodigious aggregate by financiers of 


every sort, when engagement in “un- 


| derwritings” was the fashion. This final 


source of apprehension survived, long 
after the others had been removed. 

We seem to be hearing less from Eu- 
rope, since last month’s important 
change in the foreign money markets, 
of the “impending new flotations” which 
grew so wearisome from perpetual itera- 
tion, but which Lombard Street, only a 
month ago, was confident would stand in 
the way of return to normal markets 
during 1914. What has become of them? 
A not unreasonable theory would be, 
that theré are just as many impending 
now as there were in December or Sep- 
tember; that European capital was as 
well able to absorb them then as it is 
now; but that not until the test of the 
New Year money markets had proved 
how abundant the supply of capital real- 
ly was, did financial Europe come to 
understand its own condition. 
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Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net. 

Caine, William. The Irresistible 
truder. Lane. $1.25 net. 

Cameron, W. J. In Arcady, and Other 
Poems. London: Erskine Macdonald. 

Cannan, Edwin. Wealth. London: King 
& Son. 

Continental Legal History Series. 
Jurists of the World. Boston: 
Brown. $5 net. 

Crockett, S. R. 
net. . 

Davies, Randall. The Greatest House at 
Chelsey. Lane. $3. net. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. Whigs and Whiggism. 
Political Writings. Macmillan. $3. 

Diver, Maud. The Judgment of the 
Sword. Putnam. $1.50 net. 

Gardner, Percy. The Principles of Greek 
Art. Macmillan. $2 net. 

Gillmore, I. H. Angel Island. $1.35 


of 


In- 


Great 
Little, 


Sandy. Macmillan. $1.35 


Holt. 


net. 

Giraud, Victor. Les Maitres de 1l'Heure. 
Paris: Hachette. 

Grabo, C. H. The Art of the Short Story. 
Scribner. 

Haines, C. G. The American Doctrine of 
Judicial Supremacy. Macmillan. $2 net. 

Hemmeon, M. de W. Bugage Tenure in 
Mediwval England. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 

Herbert, Alice. Garden Oats. Lane. $1.30 
net. 

Hobart, G. 75 
cents net. 

Hodges, George. The Battles of Peace; 
The Heresy of Cain. Macmillan. $1.25 net, 
each. 

Home University Library. Nos. 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77. Holt. 50 cents net, each 

Jessopp, Augustus. One Generation of a 
Norfolk House. Putnam. $2.25 net. 
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Jost, Ludwig. Plant Physiology. Supple- 
ment. Oxford University Press. 
Knauth, O. W. The Policy of the United 


States Towards Industrial Monopoly. (Col. | 


Univ. Press!) Longmans. 
Lee, Mrs. J.C. Across Siberia Alone. Lane. 
$1.35 net. 
Lingo, ©. L. Bases for Freight Charges. 
Chicago: La Salle Extension University. 
Loeb Classical Library. Julian. Vol. LI, 


translated by W. C. Wright. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 
Lutz, G. L. H. The Best Man. Phila.: 
Lippincott. $1.25 net. 


McCain, C. C., and Shelton, W. A. Freight 
Rates. Lessons Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 Chi- 
cago: La Salle Extension University. 

McKeever, W. A. The Industrial Training 
of the Boy. Macmillan. 50 cents. 

Mann, M. E. Mrs. Day’s Daughters. Doran 
$1.25 net. 

Mason, A. B. A Primer of Political Economy. 
Chicago: McClurg. 50 cents net. 


PROKOSCH’S LESE- 
UND UBUNGSBUCH 


By EDUARD PROKOSCH, Profes- 
sor in the University of Texas. 
Vi+117 pp. 12mo 50 cents 


This attractive first year book pre- 
sents a collection of forty simple Read- 
ing Texts, all dealing with Germany. 
They are so arranged as to enforce sys- 
tematically the principles of grammar 
already taken up, and further to give 
a systematic acquaintance with Ger- 
many in its various geographic parts, 
and with German history, life, and lit- 
erature. Fragen accompany each text, 
and the explanatory notes are in Ger- 
man 


DAVID'S CHEZ NOUS 


By HENRI C. E. DAVID, Assist- | 
ant Professor in the University of | 
Chicago. x+394 pp., 12mo. 80c. | 





A very elementary reader which aims 
to provide for beginning French classes 
the same kind of lively, fresh material 
and the same spirit of the language 
that is offered to beginners in German 

by Professor Allen’s successful 
Herein and Daheim. 


Henry Holt&Co. nev Yorn 





THE FLOWERY REPUBLIC 


By FREDERICK McCORMICK 
Is the most authoritative work on the new 
China. $2.50 net. By mail $2.70. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 








We can supply the rare books and prints you 
want. 153 classified catalogues issued. When 
in Europe, call and see us in Munich. 
Over a million books and prints in stock. 
Always send your wants to 


Hildegard str 14,Munich,Lenbachplatz 6,Germany 
Founled 1850." 


Canies: Loupros, Monicn 
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| Mead, E. S. The Careful Investor. Phila.. | Phyfe, W. H. P._ 18,000 Words often Mis- 


Lippincott. $1.50 net. 
Morley, Viscount. 
History: A University Address. 
lan. $1 net. 
Moses, Robert The Civil Service of Great 


Macmil- 


Britain. (Col. Univ. Studies.) Longmans 
Nitze, W. A., and Wilkins, FE. H. The 
French Verb. University of Chicago 
Press, 32 cents. 

Noyes, Alfred. The Wine-Press: A Tale 
of War. Stokes. 60 cents net. 

O’Conor, N. J. Celtic Memories and Other 
Poems. Lane. $1 net. 


Parmelee, J. H. 
fic. Chicago: 


Statistics of Freight Traf- 
La Salle Extension Un! 


versity. 

Peel, Mrs. C. S. The Hat Shop Lane. 
$1.25 net. 

Rhodes, E. M. Bransford in Arcadia. Holt 
$1.20 net. 


Roberts, T. G. The Wasp. Dillingham. $1.25 
net. 


Notes on Politics and | 


enlarged edition 


The Red Emerald. 

$1.25 net. 

The Lost Vocal Art 

Lippincott. $1.50 net 
George Borrow and His 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin $2 


pronounced. Revived, 
Putnam. 
Scott, J. R. 
Lippincott. 
Shaw, W. W. 
delphia: 
Shorter, C 
Circle 
net 
Stokes, Hugh. 
$3.75 net. 
Strindberg, 
: Advent; 
$1.50 net. 
Sullivan, M. D. Goddess of the Dawn: A 
Romance. Dillingham. $1.25 net 
Tavior, Cc. K Character Development 
Phila.: Winston Co. $1 net 
Vanardy, Varick. The Return of the Night 
Wind. Dillingham. $1.25 net 
Vedder, H. C. The Reformation in Ger 
many. Macmillan. $3 net. 


Phiia.: 


Phila 


Francisco Goya Putnam 


Swanwhite 
Boston: Luce 


August Plays 
The Storm 








FRANCISCO GOYA 
By HUGH STOKES 


With 48 full-page illustrations. 
$3.75 net 


A study of the work and 
personality of the Eigh- 
teenth Century Spanish 
painter and satirist. 
Goya's life was as full of 
incident as that of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. His satire 
as sharp and telling as 
Hogarth’s. A superb etcher. 
A famous court painter— 
and a rabid republican. 
This eventful life is sup- 
plemented with excellent 
reproductions of the ar- 
tist’s work. 


At all booksellers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Sxvoxt* 











Foreign Books 
and Magazines 


Correspondence Solicited 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue, near 54th Street 
NEW YORK 














The ONLY Book in its Particular Field 


THE BOOK OF THE EPIC 


BY H. A. GUERBER 

With 16 (illuatrations. 12mo, Cloth. 
Postpaid $2.12 

“A valuable book—in fact the first book pub 

lished which contains all the great epics in 
scenario.’’—Pittaburgh Poat. 

J. B. lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.00 net 


THE PROSE ROMANCES 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


(LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY) 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS 

THE LIFE AND DEATH of JASON 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE 

POEMS BY THE WAY 

THE ROOTS OF THE 
TAINS, 2 vols 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTER- 
ING PLAIN 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 

THE WATER OF THE 
DROUS ISLES. 2 vols. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S 
END. 2 vols. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD 


MOUN- 


’ vols 


Won. 


Price of each volume, 
Cloth, $0.75 net. Leather, $1.00 net 


GREEN, & CO. 
—" 


FRESHMAN RHETORIC 


By JOHN R. SLATER, Ph.D. 


FRESH, vital, and stimulating treatment of the 
art of effective composition, dealing with sub 








LONGMANS, 




















| jeets and forms of work that are of immediate 
value to those whose tastes are not linguistic or 
literary. 

Cloth. 264 pages. Price, $1.00 


A. Clarke. 


D.C.Heath&Co.,Publishers, Boston, New Y ork ,Chicage 


BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


Thin paper, large-type Pocket Edition. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
12 vols. Cloth, $1.00 per 
vol.; leather, $1.50 per vol. 
“By far the most desirable edition 
yet published.”"—[The Dial 








A new book by EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


The meaning and relation of sculpture, 
painting, poetry and music. The author's 
most important work so far published 
12mo. cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


B.W.Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, NewYork 


i 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 
afer THE LATEST 


CK Ser 
HOLLOW 5 hnnakstrine Gree 


| Iiluastrated. %$1.35 net 
| pPODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


















Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75c. 





READING CASE FOR THE NATION 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (temporary) form. 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with “The Nation” stamped on the 
side in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., N. Y City 
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SOME BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Published by Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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ASCHAFFENBURG, GUSTAV. Crime and Its Re- 









pression. (in the Modern Criminal Science Series.) 

331 pages. $4.00 net. 

A serious statistical study of a high order, marked by Teu- 
tonic thoroughness of psychological analysis, lack of senti- 
mental social ideals and disbeliefs in broad generalizations. 

This work must rank as one of the classics of Euro- 
pean criminological literature.—American Law Review. 





BARROWS, ISABEL C. A Sunny Life: 
of Samuel June Barrows. 
graphs. 322 pages. $1.50 net. 
This story of his rarely. beautiful and inspiring life is 

told by his wife with much literary charm and with the sym- 

pathetic appreciation which came from an active interest and 

participation of his work.—A. L. A. Booklist, October, 1913. 


The Biography 
Illustrated from photo- 









CHAMBERLIN, FREDERICK. The Philippine Prob- 
lem. With 16 illustrations. 240 pages. $1.50 net. 
A brief, informing résumé of what has been accomplished 
under American rule, ending with a discussion of Philippine 
independence.—A. L. A. Booklist, December, 1913. 







CRAWFORD, MARY CAROLINE. The Romance of ' 


the American Theatre. With 64 half-tone illustra- 
tions. 408 pages. $2.50 net. 


Miss Crawford has succeeded in adding some flesh to the | 


dry bones of the history of a really notable phase of our na- 
tional life.—Review of Reviews. 


FILON, AUGUSTIN. The Prince Imperial. With num- 
erous portraits and illustrations. 248 pages. ~ $4.00 net. 


His tutor, in this richly illustrated biography, gives us a 


vivid account of his (Napoleon III's son) charming personality | 


and brilliant mind.—Literary Digest, New York. 


FULLER, J. BAMPFYLDE. The Empire of India. 


Bin map. 393 pages. $3.00 net. 

A complete survey.of modern India, this volume-is perhaps 
the best in this series, as well as one of the best which 
have recently been written on 
Booklist, June, 1913. 


(In 


GRIBBLE, FRANCIS. Romance of the Men of Devon.” | 


Fully illustrated. 282 pages. $1.75, net. * ~ 

A chatty and entertaining book abounding in curious in- 
formation and anecdote not likely to be already familiar to 
the reader.—Dial, Chicago. 


HOPKINS, TIGHE. Wards of the State. 340 pages. 
$3.00 net. 
“An unofficial view of prison and prisoner.”—Subtitle. 


Gives examples from all over the world, has short, simple de- 
scriptions of finger-print identification, care of criminal! in- 
sane, the book in the cell, and such topics. An excellent 
general, non-technical work, with less personal bias than most 
books on the subject, though not as authoritative as Wine’s 
Punishment and Reformation.-A, L, A. Booklist, November, 
1913. 


JACKSON, HELEN HUNT. Ramona, (Tourists’ Edition.) | 
With 24 illustrations of actual scenes. 308 pages. $2.00. 
Attractive edition, well printed on good paper, and Illus- 

trated by twenty-four full-page halftones taken from photo- 

graphs, to ald the traveller searching for the historical sites 

of the story.—A. L. A. Booklist, December, 1913. 


MACOMBER, WILLIAM. Engineers’ Handbook on 
Patents. Illustrated. 288 pages. $2.50 net. 


The best book of its type. It shows what an invention is, 
how to patent, what may be patented, and when there ig need | 
of a lawyer. Cannot be taken as infallible as its scope is 
limited by its size, but it gives a great deal of useful informa- 
tion with brevity and clearness.—A. L. a. Booklist, November, 
1912 











All Red” British Empire Series.) With 24 illustrations | 


Indian. problems.—A, L. A. | 


JAMES, GEORGE WHARTON. The old Franciscan 
Missions of California. |[!lustrated. 287 pages. $1.50 
net. 


A guide-book in the best sense of the term. . .. Mr. 
James possesses an abundance of knowledge about the early 
history of California and the, founders of the missions.— 
Boston Transcript. 


MAHAN, ADMIRAL A. T. The Major Gyevetions of 
the Navies in the War of American Independence. 
With maps and diagrams. 280 pages. $3.00 net. 


It offers the opportunity of obtaining a valuable contribu- 
tion on the first war with England in one attractive volume.— 
Providence Journal. 


PAUL, HERBERT. Famous Speeches. (2nd Series.) 


382 pages. $3.00 net. 


Contains the speeches cf such famous men as Lord Mac- 
aulay, Abraham Lincoln, Lord Derby, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, 
James Russell Lowell, and others, with introduction and 
notes. 





PIER, ARTHUR STANWOOD. The Story of Harvard. 
With 16 illustrations from drawings by Vernon Howe 
Bailey. 256 pages. $2.00 net. 


Story of the founding of Harvard College, its later de- 
velopment and history, its ancient customs and traditions, and 
its present undergraduate life, with interesting anecdotes and 
sketches about the men who have presided over it and about 
graduates who have become famous men. Good illustrations 
from pencil drawings.—A. L. A. Booklist, December, 1913. 


POLEY, ARTHUR P. Federal Systems of the United 
States and the British Empire. 453 pages. $3.50 net. 


A comprehensive account of the history, nature, and de- 
velopment of the four Constitutions of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 


| SAVAGE-LANDOR, A. HENRY. Across Unknown 
South America. With nearly 300 illustrations, 8 in 
color, and map. 2 vols. 816 pages. $10. net. 


Account of the daring and adventurous journey under- 
taken for the purpose of acquiring a first-hand knowledge of 
the unexplored interior of Brazil, of studying the native tribes 
| and resources, and of reporting upon its possibilities for com- 
| mercial development. The expedition covered also some little- 

known parts of Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and Argentina. The book 
| is therefore a scientific recorc of value as well as a thrilling 
book of travel.—A. L. A. Booklist, January, 1914. 


SHELLEY, HENRY C. Shakespeare and Stratford. 
With 16 illustrations from photographs. 207 pages. 
$1.25 net. 

An excellent historical and topographical handbook. The 
photographs are excellent. The author sticks to facts so far 
as possible, so that this little volume will be a valuable com- 
panion to those who intend to visit Stratford.—New York Sun, 


——-—The Tragedy of Mary Stuart. 
294 pages. $3.00 net. 
Concentrates attention on the swiftly-moving fifteen 

months—on the murder of Darnley, the Bothwell marriage, the 

imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, and the battle of Langside 

—passing over in the prologue and epilogue the less eventful 

twenty-four years. A readable, fairly unbiased chronicle 

based on original and contemporary documents, many utilized 

for the first time, but not cited. Well illustrated.—A. L. A. 

Booklist, November, 1913. 


WHITING, LILIAN. Athens, the Violet-Crowned. With 
32 pages of illustrations. 361 pages. $2.50 net. 


But let no reader mistake the worth of the book. It will 
tell him a great deal about Greek art and life as shown in the 


Fully illustrated. 


| architectural and sculptural remains at Athens, and it will 


tell him also a great deal about the present aspects and re- 
sources of that city.—Outlook, New York. 


